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BUSINESS APPOINTMENT AT DAWN! There was 
light in the east as the plane hit the run- 
way. His Avis Car’ 
no wasted time! The drive from the airport 


was Waiting. There was 


was easy—on good roads. Avis— first with 


airport rent-a-car service from coast-to- 


80% of America’s leading companies 


w cars 





coast — has always been the special friend 
of the business traveler. It makes him a 
more valuable man—in terms of the ground 
he can cover, with less time “on the way.” 
Now, the new Avis Corporate Travel Plan 


saves businessmen time and money. New 


Vation-wide fleets of ne 


— featuring 1959 Fords! 


Go places with 47 i, 1] & RENT-2-CAR 
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print-o-matic credit cards cut red tape and 
help speed you on your way. Avis’s exclu- 
sive central billing means one monthly in- 
voice instead of many. It’s coded for ex- 
pense identification and allocation 
assures control and saves paper work! 


OO irite for “20 Modern Wavs to 

Solve the Problems of Business 
{ddress 
{1 IS. (Dept. C-10) 18 Irvington St. 


a. Boston 16, Mass. * a 


call on Avis! 


Travel.” No ob igation! 


Copr. 1958, Avis Inc. 
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Progress Works Here 





One of the most important and 
basic reasons for good telephone 
service is research. The many 
advances in speed, clarity, dis- 
tance and convenience would not 
have been possible without it. 


They would not have been possi- 
ble either, in the same degree or as 
economically, without one central 
research organization such as the 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories. 


This is the research division of the 
Bell System. It has grown as the 
needs of the nation have grown. 


The work of its hundreds of scien- 
tists and engineers covers many fields 
and goes exploring and developing in 
many directions. But it is aimed 
primarily at the betterment of com- 
munications services and the finding 
of ways to provide this better service 
at the lowest cost to the customer. 

Not just recently, but long ago 
the Bell System recognized the busi- 
ness and national need for basic 





research and it has devoted a con- 
siderable part of its laboratories pro- 
gram to this field. 


The “search for new knowledge— 
the effort to increase our understand- 
ing of nature—the probing into the 
unknown”—has brought substantial 


BELL 
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RELAYS VOICES UNDER THE SEAS. This is one of the repeater units in the new underseas 
telephone cables. These voice boosters make it possible for you to telephone Great Britain 
and Hawaii as clearly as you call across town. Developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories 


after many years of research. Made to entirely new precision limits by Western Electric. 


benefits bevond their particular ap- 
plication to communications. 


An outstanding example was the 
invention of the Transistor, one of 





the real breakthroughs in science 





that come only at rare intervals. 





These amazing amplifiers, though 
little larger than a pea, can amplify 
electric signals up to 100,000 times. 
They can do many of the things a 
vacuum tube can do—and more be- 
sides! They have opened the way to 
new products and improved others. 


There is no doubt that the Tran- 
sistor has been one of the leading 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


factors in an electronic boom and 
has helped to create business and 
jobs in many industries. More than 
50,000,000 transistors will be made 
this vear. 

The research and manufacturing 
skills of the Bell System, already or- 
ganized and at hand, are placed fully 
at the service of the U. S. Govern- 
ment whenever we are called upon 
for projects for which we are spe- 
cially qualified. 


Among many present defense as- 
signments is the development of 
guidance systems for intercontinen- 
tal missiles. 
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Budget battle: Keep lid on spending 


Holding federal outlays of tax dollars to $80 billion will 
be goal of Administration this year; what citizens can do 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 


Optimism in construction industry; distribution expects a 
record month; what the unions’ election success can mean 


New welfare fund law under attack 


Even before legislation goes into effect, supporters and 
critics plan changes that put employers’ interests at stake 


Tax dollars hire 1 in 8 


Study shows tremendous growth of government employment 
at all levels since 1900; saturation point remains question 


Get full value from executive training 


Analysis shows that more successful management develop- 
ment comes from knowing how to avoid these five pitfalls 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Manage by results 


You'll hear more about this new concept of getting things 
done; first report on new research into employe attitudes 


What top executives see for ’59 


Here are the results of a new Nation’s Business survey of 
the business outlook to help you plan for the coming year 


Policy review brings three-way gain 


New economic situation increases need for careful check of 
these guides to see if you should alter business procedures 


You can tell who wants success 


Careful attention to these guidelines will help you in the 
tricky job of picking the men who really want to get ahead 


Smoothing the path to despotism 


Permitting men in high government positions to decide what 
will advance the public good leads to totalitarian system 
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A BIG 200 CU. FT. OF LOADSPACE 


ECONOMICAL 


IDLES WELL OVER 7 HOURS 
JN A GALLON OF GASOLINE- 
DEMONSTRATION PROVES IT! 
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IT’S LITTLE 





IT GIVES YOU MORE LOADSPACE FOR THE 
MONEY THAN ANYTHING ON WHEELS! 






INTERNATIONAL METRO-MITE 


‘America’s biggest little delivery truck! 





| You'll put more of everything into it— 
» except money! 


Roomy, all-steel body takes big pay- 
F loads of every description: 120 cleaning 
/ bags, 700 114-lb. loaves of bread in car- 
§ tons, even 9-ft. rugs. Load area is 66 in. 
high and wide and 84 in. long for bulky 
"merchandise. Walk-through aisle to driv- 
| er’s compartment adds an extra 28 in. of 
§ usable load length. 


| Parks in tight places, garages ina 
q small space. Short 96-in. wheelbase per- 
mits a turning radius of only 17 ft.—less 


than ‘the width of a city street. Sliding 
doors and folding seat for easy deliveries 
from either side. Big windshield offers 
excellent visibility. 


Economical 4-cylinder engine com- 
bines snappy performance with low up- 
keep. Lightweight, unitized design of 
chassis and body reduces truck weight 
to 2800 lbs., assures lasting strength for 
1000-lb. payloads. The new Metro-Mite 
is a smart billboard for your business. 
It’s economy-on-wheels. Stop in to see 
your INTERNATIONAL Dealer and place 
your order now! 


3 Internationa! Harvester Co., Chicago + Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors « Construction Equipment » McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 
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FH. 
Kindly send me free literature on 


C]) New Metro-Mite 
() Other Metro Models 


International Harvester Company 
P.O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois 





priceless! 


3 days without water and you'd probably die! 


Yet water costs so little, we take it for granted. Too few of us 
realize that many of our water systems . . . vital collectors, storers and 
carriers of water ... are outdated. Fewer still know that for 

only a few more pennies per day per person, these systems could 
be modernized . . . made to supply all the water needed for 

years to come. 


Help your water officials bring America’s water facilities up to date. 
1. Encourage future water planning. 
2. Support realistic water rates and water supply bond issues. 


3. Conserve water where you can. 


Water is the lifeblood of America! 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION suite 3440, PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











WHEN THIS TOT 
IS A GRANDMOTHER... 


the cast iron pipe laid today will still 
be young. Throughout America many 
cast iron water and gas mains a 
hundred and more years old are still 
serving. This dependability and long 
life make cast iron pipe AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 TAX SAVER. 
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ECONOMIC MILESTONE will come by late 
'60, early ‘'6l. 

That's when economists see nation's 
gross output of goods, services reaching 
$500 billion annual rate. 

Year just ahead is expected to start 
with $450 billion rate. 


p THESE TRENDS are being talked about by 
top economists in Washington: 

Rapid economic climb in months just 
ahead. Slower rate of growth by next 
spring or summer. 

New surge upward coming in '60. 


pOPI.MISM IS KEYNOTE of business survey 
aS new year approaches. 

Top business leaders surveyed by 
NATION'S BUSINESS expect: 

Increased sales in year ahead. 

Higher employment. 

Stepped up activity in product 
improvement, market diversification. 

More spending for new plant, machines. 

Survey details, sidelights on manage= 
ment problems seen for coming year, 
page 72. 


STRONG FORCES PLAN antibusiness 
action in upcoming Congress. 

To meet this challenge, U. S. Chamber 
will spearhead action to mobilize busi-= 
nessmen through congressional issue 
meetings in a dozen cities. 

From Washington, team headed by Pres. 
William A. McDonnell (St. Louis banker) 
will move first to Philadelphia Feb. 9. 

Other stops: Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 
10; Toledo, Feb. 11; Atlanta, Feb. 133 
Houston, Feb. 16. 

Colorado Springs, Feb. 17; Santa 
Monica, Feb. 19; San Francisco, Feb. 20. 

Tacoma, Feb. 24; Butte, Feb. 25; 
Chicago, Feb. 26; St. Louis, Feb. 27. 

Watch ‘local papers for details in your 
city. Or write: Aircade, U. S. Chamber, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HERE'S WHAT will make next month's 
headline news from Washington: 

Eisenhower program--plans for year 
ahead will be outlined by President soon 
after new Congress meets. 

Government spending=--budget report at 
midmonth will forecast depth of deficit 
in 1960. 

Business future--President's economic 


report by late January will evaluate 
trends, appraise what's ahead. 

Watch, too, for special messages. 

They'll outline details of Administra- 
tion's chief proposals. 

Clues to future action by Congress 
will be indicated by flood of criticism 
following each of these messages. 


WHITE HOUSE COURSE is being charted 
now--these last few days before action 
gets under way in January. ‘ 

Staff people are working hard to trim 
Sails against stronger free-spending 
wind that'll blow in new Congress. 

NATION'S BUSINESS editors have talked 
with staff people, government officials. 

Here's most likely action: 

President will deplore dangerous 
implications of growing federal deficit, 
threat of continuing deficit spending. 

He'll point to need for tax reform in 
future years--after budget is balanced. 

He'll ask states to Solve their own 
problems, stop running to federal 
feeding trough. 

And he'll present Congress with 
biggest peacetime budget ever. 


CHANGES IMPORTANT to business will be 
made in congressional committee lineup. 

(Watch for realignment assignments in 
weeks ahead.) 

Two out of three persons going off 
committees are men generally considered 
friends of business, men who push for 
laws good for economic stability. 

What's left is stronger bloc of free=- 
Spenders, big business opposers. 

Legislation that passes will have 
this flavor. 


NEW COMMITTEE lineup will follow these 
trends: 

Senate Appropriations Committee with 
12 Democrats, 11 Republicans in Eighty- 
fifth Congress is likely to have 15-8 
ratio. 

House Public Works Committee with 19 
Democrats, 15 Republicans will move to 
ratio of 22 to 12. 

There'll be some exceptions. 

For instance: House Rules Committee 
traditionally has 8 to 4 ratio. 


CONGRESSIONAL ANALYSTS SEE: 
1. Lots of thunder, lightning in '59 
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session of Eighty-sixth Congress. 

2. Lot more thunder, lot more light- 
ning in '60 session. 

Probable actions: 

First session will involve hearings, 
staff studies, political maneuvering. 

Second session will see big increase 
in do-something-for-the-people (voters) 
type of action. 

Meaning: 

Next year's spending record will be 
short-lived. Even bigger record is pros- 
pect for 1960 session. 


HERE'S A HANDY check list of headline 
issues important to businessmen: 

Spending--Upward pressure on all 
phases of federal programs, some new 
programs to be proposed. 

Taxes--No reductions in sight, some 
boosts ahead (Such as gas tax). 

Labor reform--Big talk about this but 
only weak law passage is expected. 

Inflation--Top item for discussion but 
most likely action (pushing spending up) 
will be inflationary, not anti- 
inflationary. 

Public housing--Big sums will be pro- 
posed for slum clearance, urban renewal, 
federal money for college housing 
program. 

Wage controls--Big push for boosting 
wage floor from $l an hour to $1.25 an 
hour, also prospect for extending 
minimum wage to other businesses. 

Socialized medicine--Advocates want to 
start with hospital care, nursing home 
benefits, surgical insurance as part of 
Social Security program. 

Federal support for schools--Biggest 
push yet for funds. 

Redevelopment of local areas--Certain 
to get far, likely to be vetoed. 

Full employment--Many different plans 
coming in this field. 

Water programs--Sizable increase in 
public power development will be 
proposed. 

Space=--Chances are good Congress will 
vote more funds than Administration will 
seek. 

Farms--New support plans will come up. 

Monopoly--Biggest push yet for 
pre-merger notification law. 


BOOMING BUSINESS--not spending cut-- 
will shrink deficit in year ahead. 





Official estimates for 1960 will be 
made to Congress next month. 

Here's informed guess at what you'll 
be told then: 

Spending will be estimated at about 
$80 billion. 

Revenue might reach $77 billion. 

Note: That's fiscal '60. 

Best guess now is that fiscal '59 
aeficit will be about $11 billion-- 
though official estimate still is 
$12.2 billion. 


BIG FEDERAL DEFICITS are still ahead. 

How big? 

You can answer this if you find 
answers to two key questions: 

How much will Congress add to govern- 
ment's spending estimates? 

Can business recovery keep going fast 
enough for tax revenues to catch up with 
spending boosts? 

Unpublicized thinking in government 
eireies is; 

Debt might reach $300 billion within 
four years. 

It's more than $281 billion now. 


PROFIT REBOUND brightens promise for 
good business year ahead. 

From lowest point--$31.7 billion rate 
in early '58--profits are expected to 
climb to probably $44 billion in '59. 

That's average expected by economists 
in Washington. 

Item: Profit slide was 28 per cent 
from peak (third quarter '57) to bottom. 
Personal income slipped only 1.3 per 
cent, wages, Salaries only 2.9 per cent. 


PRECESSION FALL GUY--the businessman-- 
will pay biggest chunk of what it will 
take to reduce budget deficit in 1960. 

Outlook now being discussed behind 
closed government doors: 

Revenue from corporate profits will 
rise more than $5 billion next year. 

Personal income taxes will climb about 
$3 billion. 

Excises can go up about $1.5 billion. 


BSALTING A MINE--modern electronic 
way--drives defense costs up. 

How it's done: 

Company hires $9,000 a year engineers 
away from other defense companies by 
offering $12,000, fringe benefits. 
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When pool of engineers is assembled, 
company appeals to Pentagon for 
contracts "So all this engineering 
talent won't be wasted." 

Prospect: Watch for congressional 
committee to look into this. 


LOOK FOR REGULATIONS on defense 
contracts to be changed. 

Changes Pentagon wants--and is likely 
to make before month ends--will have 
far-reaching implications for all 
defense contractors, could have impact 
on other government suppliers. 

Here's the story now shaping up inside 
Pentagon: 

Under cost-reimbursement type of 
contracts, defense officials decide what 
cost items will be allowed. 

Such things as certain types of 
research and development, some kinds of 
advertising and interest payments 
aren't counted by Pentagon as allowable 
costS=--although government does for 
tax purposes. 

What Pentagon wants is to use this 
method of cost determination in all 
kinds of defense contracts. 

Business view of this practice is: 

Government officials in effect will be 
fixing prices on defense contracts, will 
be determining profits in an industry 
already suffering from profit-recession. 

Ultimate effect, say businessmen who 
work in this field, will be to drive 
more efficient companies into other 
pursuits, leaving marginal high-cost 
operators to bid on defense contracts. 

Look for: 

Subject to become hot congressional 
topic of discussion during committee 
hearings on 1960 defense budget. 


AUTO MEN SEE BRIGHT HOPE in improving 
credit picture. 

What consumers owe on cars is lower 
than it was 12 months ago. 

(Now about $14.4 billion.) 

But what people have to spend, pay 
bills, save--income after taxes--has 
gone up by $5.3 billion. 

(Now more than $314 billion.) 

Meaning: 

Consumers could boost auto credit 
outstanding by more than $1.5 billion 
before surpassing income-credit ratio 
of year ago. 


PIS IT WISE TO CUT COSTS at expense of 
product quality? 

Major appliance maker looked at this 
problem, decided: 

It's better to spend a little more, 
improve product quality, try to make up 
higher costs by larger volume, future 
sales. 

Will it work? : 

Company's management thinks it will, 
but adds this thought: 

Biggest high-cost item business has to 
worry about today is the high cost of 
making mistakes. 


p> NEEDED--IMPROVED MEASURE of consumer 
inflation. 

Consumer price index--Sometimes 
mistakenly called cost of living index-- 
shows only what a given basket of 
consumer items would cost. 

Fallacy is belief that consumers al- 
ways buy same items--regardless of cost. 

Trutn iss 

When price of beef goes up many 
consumers switch to pork chops--provided 
they're cheaper. 


NEW DIMENSIONS EMERGE with commercial 
jet age. 

One is: 

As four-engine giant (nearly 90 tons) 
skips off runway, it carries more water 
than prewar airliners had gasoline. 

During take-off, engines will gulp 
750 gallons of demineralized water (to 
add thrust for climb), also will drink 
kerosene at rate of 12,000 gallons an 
hour. 

Note: 

Two coasts of North America will be 
35 per cent closer when American 
Airlines begins first transcontinental 
jet service next month. 


PB TRENDS: Liabilities of business fail- 
ures are tapering off, monthly totals 
running well below high point last 
April, almost down to year-ago-level. 

- « « Food prices expected to fall a 
little in 1959, service prices may go up 
a little. . . . University of Michigan 
professor calls deficit spending by 
government chief inflationary threat to 
1959 economy. ... U. S. is looking for 
ways to use American business more in 
foreign aid program. 
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are 
group-insured 
in the 

AETNA LIFE 
than 

in any 


other 
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GROUP DIVISION 


AINA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


Not one without the other 

I have enjoyed very much reading 
your magazine over the years, and 
feel the information included is very 
timely. In many cases I cannot help 
but feel that it says things which 
need saying, but which most publica- 
tions hesitate to put in print as they 
do not wish to be “unpopular.” 

I particularly enjoyed your edito- 
rial in the September issue (‘‘Let’s 
Help the Politicians” ), and feel that 
it spells out very clearly the crux of 
many of our current problems. 

As you point out, this nation was 
founded as a democratic republic, 
though at the time it was founded 
the emphasis was on the republic. 
Since the days of the New Deal, 
there has been a concerted effort on 
the part of the bureaucrats to re- 
verse this emphasis and unfortu- 
nately they have succeeded to a great 
extent. 

However, they are actually trying 
to dupe the people into believing that 
they can enjoy all the privileges of a 
democracy but that they need not 
worry about any of the responsibili- 
ties. The line is—“Just leave every- 
thing to us, we will do all your think- 
ing and spending for you.” The New 
Dealers are attempting to prove that 
the socialism which they are at- 
tempting to foist upon the people is 
really this democracy of which they 
speak. 

Somehow the American people 
must be made to realize that they 
cannot abdicate the responsibilities 
which go with a democracy unless 
they also wish to give up their free- 
dom. 

R. D. OLDFIELD, JR., 
Sales Manager, 


Ohio Screw Products, Inc., 
Elyria, O. 


Draft law waste 

Having finished a reading of your 
informative article “Draft Law Is- 
sues: Waste, Unfairness,” I cannot 
resist this opportunity to comment 
on what appears to be an erroneous 
impression regarding military 
teady Reserve components. You 
state that there are more men eager 
to draw drill pay than ... vacancies 
in these components, and you further 
imply that two-year draftees sub- 
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ject to the 1955 Reserve Forces Act 
can avoid compulsory active reserve 
duty merely by failing to attend the 
regular postgraduate drilling re- 
serve meeting “which ostensibly is 
required ... by the 1955 law.” 

The fact is that there are many 
thousands of older men, including 
myself, who were drafted under the 
1955 Act, have served two years on 
active duty, and are nevertheless, 
compelled to attend weekly reserve 
meetings and two weeks of full-time 
active duty training during each 
summer for two additional years— 
this notwithstanding the fact that 
many of us are between the ages of 
26 and 30 years. 

It is hardly disputed by any ob- 
ligated reservist, nor could it be dis- 
puted by any honest person with 
personal knowledge of the facts, that 
the reserve program is a tragic 
waste of men, material and funds. It 
provides no compensating benefit to 
the nation. Nevertheless, this monu- 
mental waste of time is imposed on 
the 26-30 age group after two years 
of active duty, while other men in 
the same age group are, as a prac- 
tical matter, exempt from the draft 
altogether. 

If there are men eager to partici- 
pate in the reserve program, why 
then are these men not accepted to 
replace those obligated to serve 
against their wills? While it is 
doubtful that the quality of the re- 
serve program would be improved. 
at least the morale of the partici- 
pants would be raised. 

C. DONALD MOHR 


Rogers, Hoge & Hills 
New York, N. Y 


Sophistication needed 
“Business Needs Mature Auto- 
crats” [September issue] casts the 
argument in either-or terms. The 
heart of the problem, in my view, is 
that we lack the philosophical and 
research sophistication necessary to 
an intelligent appraisal. As a coun- 
try, we characteristically demand 
that things be translated into either- 
or terms; this is the “practical” way. 
We don’t want to be slowed up by 
having to contemplate the limiting 
and defining conditions under which, 
say, research showed a ‘“‘democratic’”’ 
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Low costs are a feature story...on Air Express 


CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS 


over any other complete air service 


CITY TO CITY...DOOR TO DOOR | AIR EXPRESS 
7 YOU SAVE 


LOUISVILLE to PHILADELPHIA 3 $1.37 to $7.94 
MILWAUKEE to NEW ORLEANS 4. 1.00 to 9.65 
BOSTON to JACKSONVILLE 68 to 9.33 
DETROIT to HOUSTON 1.13 to 9.94 


Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems 


Deadlines on publications wait for no man—or ad- 
vertisement. So ad agencies depend on Air Express 
to speed material on time—and at low cost!... 
Air Express, symbolized by the big “X,”’ offers you 
the same features of speed and economy no matter 
what you make. Plus exclusive one carrier door-to- 
door delivery to thousands of U.S. cities and towns. 


AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





leader to have produced superior ye- 
sults......< 
American business needs a good 
| deal more sophistication in apprais- 
ing the value of research findings 
and programs. urged upon it—that, 
and a lot less of the antagonist-pro- 
tagonist/either-or thinking to which 
it is subjected. 
PATRICK L. SULLIVAN 


Edward Glaser & Associates 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Hup, hup! 

UNCLAS FROM ORDDW APL 
| HINES REPLY ATTN TL-7-59 ApD- 
VISE UNIT PRICE FOB REDSTONE 
ARSENAL TERMS AND BEST DE- 
LIVERY FOR10EA ‘‘EIGHTSKILLS 
MAKE A MANAGER’’ (REPRINT 
FROM NATION’S BUSINESS FEB 
58 ISSUE) REPLY IMMEDIATELY 
VIA RETURN WIRE 

COMMANDER 
Redstone Arsenal, 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 
PSent. 


The best 
The article in the November issue, 
“Choose Cost Figures for Better De- 
cisions,” was the best on the subject 
| that I have read. 
ROBERT CLOWES 
Vice President, 


Maday Body & Equipment Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


If the New Year poses a What’s short 


You state in Management’s Wash- 
| ington Letter for October: “Strate- 
| 


cash problem —solve it now gic stockpile is filling up. Of 74 


items, government has adequate sup- 
ply of 63.”” What are the 11 items not 
Could you welcome young 1959 with more confidence if | in full supply? 
you knew that extra cash would be available at any time... erage = SICK, JR., 
° “a . . enver, olo 
whenever your business might need it? If your answer is 
73 29 : ae ‘ ’ ae pPAmosite asbestos, Jamaica type baucite, 
P yes, investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S method of increas- small diamond dies, metallurgical fluorspar, 
ing cash working capital. It’s popular with manufacturers | jewel bearings, chemical grade manganese, 
and wholesalers, coast to coast, because it usually provides | ™scovite block mica, muscovite film mica 
° R . palladium, selenium, silicon carbide. 
more cash than other sources. No periodic renewal negotia- 
tions . . . use our cash as long as you need it. Cost minimized 
. .. pay only for cash you actually use as your need varies. Company creeds 


. . I would : -eciate knowing 
To start the New Year right, write the nearest COMMERCIAL j ee ee ee eee 
. ‘ : : whether a copy of the new publica- 
CREDIT CORPORATION office listed below... asking for details 


tion of the American Management 
“ce - J ° at 9a +1 sq 7? ° ° 7 
on “‘the service offered in Nation’s Business. Association, Inc.. on “How five suc- 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 e 222 W. Adams Street, cessful companies developed creeds, 
Chicago 6 ¢ 722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 e 50 W. 44th and how these documents have been 
Street, New York 36 e 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 used as practical guides for corpo- 

rate policy and practice,” referred to 


Cc it on page 92 of the September NA- 
onsu TION’S BUSINESS, is available. If 
so, could you please tell me where | 


Commercial Credit should write to try and obtain a 


copy ? 








C. C. RIGSBY 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last General Manager, 
epne 2ackard Electric Division 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and General Motors Corp., 


wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total a 
P Write to Theodore B. Dolmatch, publica- 


volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. Sidi tibiae Aiea: AMA, sak Meeed 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. way, New York 36, N.Y. 
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with Stran-Master, the lowest cost all-steel building 


Commercial and industrial buildings don’t have 
to look dull, even when they’re inexpensive. 
Make your next factory, warehouse or retail 
store a low-cost Stran-Master, the biggest value 
all-steel building on the market. Now it’s avail- 
able in your choice of six rich colors—blue or 
bronze, green or gray, rose or white. Stran-Satin 
Colors are durable double layers of vinyl-alumi- 
num coating, baked on to stay new without 
costly maintenance. Stran-Satin Colors will not 
blister, peel or sun-fade—outlast paint by years. 


The Stran-Master is precision mass-produced for 
low cost, fast construction, flexibility in size and 





layout. Your building can be as large or small as 
you want it, with doors, walls and windows spe- 
cifically arranged for your operation. Only 25% 
down payment finances directly through Stran- 
Steel’s 5-year purchase plan. Mail the coupon 
for full data, or contact your Stran-Steel dealer. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under Steel 
Buildings or Buildings— Steel. 


Dept. 20-66 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan «+ Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 20-66 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


Rush data on Stran-Satin Color and complete literature 
on industrial buildings. 


Name_—— 
Title__ 
Company. 
Address 





—_— ______ Phone 





Zone_____State 























1959 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-12 















\ EXECUTIVES! 


..."SITE-SEE’” | 
INDUSTRIAL | 
COLORADO | 


Executive's portfolio without | 
obligation. A concise, | 
up-to-the-minute presentation of 
Colorado's wealth of | 
Industrial opportunities. Complete data | 
on Colorado’s booming expansion, | 
vast new markets, new space-age minerals, | 
resources, plus Pleasant Living...the | 
industrial bonus of Colorado’s magic climate. | 
Discover today why growing industries | 
are ‘‘Site-Seeing’’ Colorado. Inquiries 
remain confidential. 


ScAS Send for your portfolio | 
of industrial 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


16 STATE CAPITOL 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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U. S. seeks private 


foreign aid 


Congress and government agencies study 


ways to increase business participation 


GOVERNMENT is making a new 
effort to encourage business to take 
a more active part in the economic 
war with Russia. Among the activi- 
ties aimed at this goal are: 

A subcommittee of the House be- 
gins hearings this month on possible 
tax incentives to induce business- 
men to invest private capital in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The State Department is working 
to come up with specific suggestions 
for encouraging more private invest- 
ment in needy areas overseas. 

The International Cooperation 
Administration, which administers 
the nonmilitary side of our Mutual 
Security Act, is taking a critical 
look at its own operations in the 
area of stimulating more private 
money abroad. 

A committee of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Commerce De- 
partment is studying methods for 
similar investment stimulation. 

At a November meeting of the 
Colombo Plan nations, President 
Eisenhower stressed the importance 
of private resources in _ helping 
underdeveloped nations. 

He said the government cannot 
afford all the money that is needed 
to help economically less developed 
areas. 

“If this country is to be of great- 
est help to less developed countries, 
therefore, its private resources will 
need to be drawn upon to the great- 
est extent possible,” the President 
said. 

Exactly what will come of this 
surge of activity is uncertain, but 
the effort is directed at finding 


means to overcome obstacles that 
now prevent business investment in 
underdeveloped countries. Such pri- 
vate investment, it is hoped, would 
reduce to some extent the need for 
federal aid from U. S. tax dollars. 
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A survey of businessmen with 
overseas interests made by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce showed the 
major needs to be: 

1. Reduction in U. S. taxation on 
business profits abroad, particularly 
on profits of subsidiary companies. 

2. Concerted efforts to persuade 
local governments to ease restric- 
tions on foreign investments. 

3. Long-term loans to local pri- 
vate enterprise instead of on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis. 

4. Vigorous efforts to influence 
foreign governments to favor private 
enterprise. 

Actually, American investments in 
foreign countries have been increas- 
ing. Latest figures from the Com- 
merce Department show that, in 
1957, U. S. private foreign invest- 
ment rose $4 billion to nearly $37 
billion. Estimates for 1958 put the 
figure at $40 billion, maybe more. 
Most of these investments, how- 
ever, were in Latin America, Europe 
and Canada. The State Department 
would like to see American business 
increase in some of the more under- 
developed areas. 

Viewing the problem realistically, 
those encouraging business partici- 
pation abroad agree that a U. S. firm 
must make a profit if it is to go into 
a foreign country. If the country is 
so completely underdeveloped that 
port facilities and transportation are 
inadequate, communication is dif- 
ficult, health hazards exist and the 
population from which the business- 
man must recruit labor is unskilled, 
there is little justification for the 
U. S. company’s investing its money 
and energies in the country. 

In many countries, these condi- 
tions exist, along with the problems 
of the possibility of war, expropria- 
tion and confiscation, international 
transfer-of-funds problems, local re- 
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a completely new office photocopy process... 


Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
Shoreham, Long Island, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me information about the completely new office 
photocopy process which: 
1. makes unlimited copies of superior quality from one negative. 
2. makes right-reading copies in one-sheet operation. 
3. eliminates peel-apart and throw-away sheet. 
4. can be adapted to any office copy equipment. 


5. cuts cost, time and labor. 


NAME a - " — 2 eee 


COMPANY 
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striction on business operations, 
trade and tax barriers. Some of these 
problems, trade barriers for ex- 
ample, may reflect, in part, condi- 
tions this country has imposed. 
The December congressional hear- 
ings looking into these problems will 
be held by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Louisiana Democrat Hale 
Boggs, head of the subcommittee, 
said in announcing the hearings: 
“The subject of private invest- 
ment policy is commanding increas- 
ing public interest not only in the 
United States but throughout the 
free world. It has not, however, re- 
ceived the careful attention that it 
deserves. The future prospects for 
United States private investment 
abroad are such as to call for in- 
tensive examination of public policy 























If you're seeking a western plant site where 


’ er . in this field.” 

there’s efficient, dependable freight and pas- ig St A 
senger rail transportation— : views, advice and suggestions of “‘in- 
formed and interested persons repre- 

senting diverse points of view... .” 

plus additional advantages favorable to pro- The State Department staff is 
q nee: F culling through mountains of recom- 
duction, distribution, warehousing, or other mendations and suggestions that 


have been made in the past for the 


purposes— encouragement of private investment 

abroad. The actual job of compiling, 

we suggest you see or phone your nearest U.P. sifting through, and preliminary 

evaluation of the suggestions is be- 

representative or contact us direct. ing done on a contract basis by the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

One suggestion, for example, has 

UNION come from Donald K. David, -Ford 

Map shows the vast PACIFIC Foundation chairman, and chair- 

western area served RAILROAD 


man, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. He suggests “‘having re- 
sponsible government agencies con- 
tract with private companies and 
management to plan, build, organize, 
operate, and train local people 
for operating business enterprises 
abroad.” 

This would mobilize private in- 
NEBRASKA om dustry’s special experience and skill 
T — just as they were brought to bear 


by Union Pacific. 





MONTANA 











WYOMING 

















Ste, 


| so effectively to meet wartime de- 
fense needs, Mr. David says. 

The State Department study is 
| being carried out as a result of an 
amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act. The amendment, sponsored by 


INDUSTRIAL Rep. Jacob K. Javits, Republican 
DEVELOPMENT from New York, states: 

“Under the direction of the Presi- 
DEPARTMENT dent, the Departments of State and 


Commerce and such other agencies 
U tr id rw PACI FIC of the government as the President 





UTAH cOoLo. KANSAS 


MISSOURI 











res 








shall deem appropriate, in coopera- 

tion to the fullest extent practicable 

with private enterprise concerned 
(continued on page 21) 
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The President's Dining Room. Weldwood paneled in Algoma Architectural Grade butternut. Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Architects: James, Meadows, and Howard, Buttalu, N. Y. 


THIS IMPRESSIVE WELDWOOD PANELED ROOM 


SAVES MONEY 


When weighing the virtues of a wood interior of Weldwood 


paneling, consider more than its distinctive beauty. Of 


equal importance is the virtual absence of any mainte- 
nance cost. Never again need a wall be replastered, 
repainted, or repapered once it is covered with one of the 
many woods by Weldwood—each guaranteed for the 
life of the building. 

For the mood you wish to create, you can choose from 
more than 70 types of Weldwood paneling. The rich 
dignity of imported mahoganies or American walnut, the 
warmth of cherry or butternut, the modern blond woods 
like Korina® and birch—these are some of the woods 
available to you. Each comes in superbly cut and matched 


Weldwood Wood Paneling =. 


Product of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


In Canada: Weldwood Ply wood, Lid. 


FOR ITS OWNER 


panels of subdued or accentuated grain patterns that lend 
unique character to a room. Select the Weldwood 
paneling to satisfy your taste at any of 115 Weldwood 
branch showrooms in the United States and Canada. 


See eee SEND FOR FREE BOGK-<—-<---°°------- 4 
| 

United States Plywood Corporation 
i Dept. NB12-58, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36,N.Y. ; 
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On our production lines . . . where each Mack may be different! Matching up the right components, 
as a succession of individualized Macks comes down the line, is a mighty demanding task—one 
that few manufacturers can tackle. Bui it’s an old story for Mack . . . pioneer in the custom-assembling 
of heavy-duty trucks and specialist in building the most efficient truck for today’s important jobs. 


Some driver's going to be inluck!. . . thanks to 
the comfort of this Model B cab. Owners are in luck 
too, for Mack cabs offer minimum upkeep require 
ments, ready access to all working parts and 
special mountings that cushion the whole assembly 
against road shock. Cabs ride more quietly and 
comfortably, and maintain their rugged good looks 
for years. 


How Macks are 


t. Here, involute axle shaft splines of 
ack design for greater shear resistance 
1g cut in our new axle shaft manufacturing 
Surface-hardened and toughened by 

graduated heat treatment, these 

eater endurance, size for size, and 

many times the shock resistance of any others. 
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Every Mack engine and component is thoroughly 
tested through every stage of manufacture. Mack 
Thermodyne® diesel engines are noted for running 
hundreds of thousands of miles without overhaul 
in major fleets. These engines are unrivaled for 
economy and dependability in heavy-duty opera- 
tion. They have sparked Mack’s big lead in the sale 
of diesel trucks since 1953. 
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ustom-built 
on our assembly lines 


One look at Mack production lines and youll see 


why every truck user can order the unit that's made 
to match his very own operating requirements. 
For Mack has evolved a miracle of production 
control that allows us to send a succession of differ- 
ent trucks down the same line. Each truck fills a 
separate order... each one is assembled from a 


selected combination of interchangeable stock 
Mack components—engines, frames, transmissions, 
front and rear axles. brakes and accessories. 
That’s why we can translate your operating con- 
ditions into the Mack components that most exactly 


meet your needs for capacity, performance, econ- 


omy and safety. And while they may differ physi- 
cally, all Macks have one thing in common... 
quality. For you just can’t buy a Mack that's any- 


thing less than the finest equipment of its kind. 


It’s part of the language... Built like a 


Mack 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 
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Remington Rand"( 


calcula 


IRST-TIME ACCURACY ON TAPE! 


Gutonatically si 

hale jolt 
$34.56 

Durioles: 
23.55[9.70 
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With its amazing versatility, the Model “99” is the new fashion 1 
figuring for every aspect of American Business’ high-pulsed activity 
Eliminating doing each problem a second time, the “99” Calculator fash 
ions your figure work economically with one-time printed calculations 
Did you know that you can buy a “99” Printing Calculator for less than 
$6.10 a week after minimal down payment? Call your local Remington 
Rand Office or write for folder C1152, Room 2204, 315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, New York. 
Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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with international trade, foreign in- 
vestment, and business operations in 
foreign countries, shall study the 
ways in which the role of the private 
sector of the national economy can 
be more effectively utilized and pro- 
tected in carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, so as to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States, 
to stabilize and to expand its econ- 
omy and to prevent adverse affects, 
with special reference to areas of 
substantial labor surplus. Such 
study shall include specific recom- 
mendations for such legislative and 
administrative action as may be 
necessary to expand the role of pri- 
vate enterprise in advancing the for- 
eign policy objectives of the United 
States.” 

The State Department study is 
being supervised by Ralph I. Straus, 
a director of R. H. Macy & Co., who, 
as a special consultant, will report 
directly to Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs C. Douglas 
Dillon. Mr. Straus told NATION’S 
BUSINESS his target date for com- 
pleting the study and coming up 
with specific recommendations is 
mid-January. 

The rcA, in taking a sharp look at 
its own operations, recently con- 
cluded in a staff study that, ‘““There 
are known and accepted methods for 
accomplishing this goal [ of fostering 
private enterprise], but ICA is at 
present failing to make adequate use 
of them.” 

The 1cA listed five general prob- 
lems that are causing it to fall short 
of its goals: 

1. Objectives and policies are in- 
adequately defined. 

2. General responsibilities are dis- 
persed throughout the agency with 
overlapping functions and without 
central direction. 

3. Inadequate staffing and funds 
have been provided in 1cA, here and 
overseas. 

4. Procedures have not been de- 
veloped and issued. 

5. In spite of widespread concern 
with the subject, there has been a 
lack of status, priority and attention 
given ICA activities in this field. 

Although the outcome of the talk 
and activity in the field is uncertain, 
one thing is clear: The trend is 
definitely toward more investments 
by U. S. businessmen in foreign 
countries. And, though this is a 
strong trend, action in this area gen- 
erally is slow, and overseas invest- 
ments are likely to continue being a 


growing trend—not a boom. END 
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let accounts receivable 
bring /NOWness/ 


to your operation 











NOW ... Associates accounts receivable financing places extra, 
profit-making working funds at your disposal . . . without delay. 

NOW... you can promptly meet payables . . . take advantage of dis- 
counts ... buy needed materials and equipment with extra working funds. 


NOW .... you can 


have a revolving fund continuously at your dis- 


posal... without diluting ownership and you pay only for the funds 
actually used, while using them. . . not before. 


Know the man 
from Associates 
... he can help 
you get extra 
working funds 
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Get your Free Copy of 
“MONEY TO GROW ON’ 


Acquire extra working funds 

through one of the many Associates 
financing plans. For further 
information . . . write for new 
forty-page book, ‘‘ Money to Grow On” 
Use company letterhead, 


ssociates 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
DISCOUNT CORPORATION 








208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
Phone Financial 6-0965 Phone Circle 5-3590 


HOME OFFICE: South Bend 24, Indiana 
iN EXCESS Or $900,000,000 









day after tomorrow? 


Eaton’s well-planned, handsomely styled 
Nascon Week-At-A-Glance Record Book 
keeps your plans in order. 


With good reason, the most widely used 
appointment book in the country. Shows 
full week of engagements, current and 
following months’ calendars on double- 
page spread. Indexed address section. 
Simulated and genuine leathers. Desk and 
pocket sizes. At stationers, everywhere. 


EATON’S NaAscon “AT-A-GLANCE” RECORD BOOKS 


qaton'g 
EATON PAPER CORPORATION {aadine; PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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savings every second... 


... because it’s three machines for the price of 
one. You switch from receivables to payroll 
to payables with a simple flick of a knob. And 
here is the surprising part—for all its versatility, 
the Monroe President actually costs hundreds of 
dollars less than comparable machines! Ask your 
Monroe Accounting Methods Expert to show you 
@ 


this time-saving, money-saving machine today. =) 
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See the MAN from MONROE 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey ) 
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\ DINTISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 'X) 
La DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world 
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The state of the nation 


Ike’s influence on Congress strengthened 


A MONTH FROM Now the convening of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress will reveal that President Eisen- 
hower is in a stronger position than the election 
statistics indicated a month ago. 

The uniqueness of our political system was never 
more strongly emphasized than it was by the in- 
teresting results of that election. In the new Con- 
gress Mr. Eisenhower will be confronted, in both 
Houses, by what looks like overwhelming opposi- 
tion strength. The November voting did not re- 
move any of the enormous responsibilities that 
weigh upon a President of the United States. But 
it weakened his power to meet those responsibil- 
ities as he himself thinks best. 

In no other important nation could such a sit- 
uation exist. Under a dictatorship, like that of 
Soviet Russia, the popular expression of opinion 
critical of the Executive could not even be voiced, 
much less made effective. And in a parliamentary 
democracy, like that of Great Britain, an election 
so adverse to the Prime Minister would have 
brought his immediate resignation. Only in the 
United States can there be such a potential dead- 
lock as we see in this country now between those 
who make and those who administer the laws. 


& & 2 


Yet, now that this election is history, its anoma- 
lous results are causing no great perturbation and 
indeed are not regarded by Americans as at all 
extraordinary. Although the party of the President 
has never been more feeble numerically than it will 
be in the next Congress, many Chief Executives 
have been left seemingly powerless by the results 
of midterm voting. The existing situation is indeed 
a wholly natural consequence of our constitutional 
system of divided and balanced powers. It was 
foreseen, and not regarded as a defect, by the 
Founding Fathers. Their belief was that loyalty 
to country here would always prove stronger than 
loyalty to party, thus producing unity even though 
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deadlock might seem probable. Foreign students of 
our governmental system have been less optimistic. 
For the most part they have thought it a serious 
weakness that the Congress should be able, as to- 
day, to organize under a political leadership hostile 
to the President. It has even been predicted that 
we would have to amend the Constitution to pre- 
vent this anomaly. Yet the fact remains that in 
this and every other fundamental our Constitution 
stands as written in 1787, since when the organic 
law of every other nation then existing has been 
altered, often many times, out of all resemblance 
to its Eighteenth Century form. 

One reason for this unusual political stability, in 
the case of the United States, is that partisanship 
is seldom really bitter here. Parties do not, at least 
as yet, officially represent class, clerical or social 
interests, as they grew up to do in Western Europe. 
We have not maintained the original hope that 
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there would be no permanent political parties in 
this country, and that the best man for a position 
would win on that count alone. Nevertheless, the 
independent voter is still a factor of enormous 
importance in our elections. There are signs, un- 
fortunately, that organized labor now seeks to 
take over the Democratic Party as its own. Other 
signs indicate, however, that any such effort to 
create a vested interest party would split, rather 
than strengthen, its organization. 

Underlying political stability characterizes our 
system, almost regardless of the fluctuating results 
of periodic elections. 

That is why the position of President Eisen- 
hower is today gnuch stronger than the division 
of seats in the coming Congress indicates. The 
Democratic opposition is simply unable to wield 
effectively the power that it seems to possess. Be- 
cause it has no single accepted leader, and no na- 
tionally defined or definable policy, the political 
strength of this strongly majority party is current- 
ly much more apparent than real. 


& Ss 2 

And this, again, is something which our Euro- 
pean friends find difficult to understand. In Great 
Britain, for instance, a general election may come 
with as little as three weeks advance notice. There- 
fore, the opposition must have a recognized party 
leader and, indeed, an entire shadow Cabinet, 
ready to take over if the electorate votes for a 
change of government. On Nov. 4 such a change 
was not an issue here. Every voter knew in ad- 
vance that a Republican would be in the White 
House at least until January, 1961. 

Moreover, the fact that there are now heavy 
Democratic majorities in both House and Senate 
makes it not less, but more, difficult to identify 
the next candidate of that party for the presi- 
dency. At least a dozen men, mostly senators and 
governors of larger states, are now aspiring for 
that honor, with varying degrees of hope. This 
emphasizes the continuously speculative quality of 
American politics, the strong appeal of which to 
most of us is beyond doubt. 

As soon as one election is over here—and in the 
recent case even before it was over—the campaign 
for the next gets under way. At the moment there 
is no certainty even as to the next Republican 
nominee. As for the whole stable of Democratic 
possibilities, all of them are clearly raring to go. 
The better the chance of that party’s nominee in 
1960, the keener the individual effort to get the 
nomination. By the same token, the more any 
single aspirant gets to the fore, the more eager his 
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rivals to nose him out. The horse race analogy is 
almost inescapable because it so well emphasizes 
both the jockeying for position, the color, the 
shifts, the excitement and the underlying good 
sportsmanship of American politics. 

So it would now be difficult to maintain real 
solidarity in the Democratic Party, even if it were 
at present united on major issues. In fact, that 
party is today more deeply divided than at any 
time since 1860, when it split in two, named north- 
ern and southern candidates for the presidency, 
and thus permitted the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln on a-minority vote. The question is whether 
the Republicans have another Lincoln up the 
party sleeve, for this centennial. 


& = * 

That party is itself divided, though less seri- 
ously, between the modern Republicans who have 
been the core of Mr. Ejisenhower’s strength in 
Congress and the less amenable right wing, which 
did not do too well at the polls in early November. 
Indeed it is argued that the President has been 
helped rather than hampered by withdrawal or de- 
feat of some Republicans. Losses have to some 
extent improved the solidarity of that party, while 
Democratic gains have simultaneously stimulated 
the factionalism which plagues them. 

Democratic disunity, indeed, emphasizes the pos- 
sibility that this party may again, in 1960, have 
two candidates for the presidency. That would 
mean a three-cornered contest in which nobody 
would necessarily receive a majority of the elec- 
toral vote. Then the election would be thrown into 
the House of Representatives. In that circum- 
stance, which has occurred twice in our history, the 
House delegation of each state has one vote—that 
of Delaware equalling New York. All respon- 
sible Democrats must endeavor to prevent this 
outcome, thus forcing that party into a position 
of compromise regardless of its apparently decisive 
congressional majority. 

President Eisenhower can, and undoubtedly 
will, play one discordant Democratic group against 
another, thus picking up much more support for 
particular measures than his party alone can give. 
The question as to the next G.O.P. nominee, 
sharpened by the November results, will empha- 
size the President’s own leadership for as long as 
he holds office. The fact that this period is limited 
gives him the advantage of no longer needing to 
make compromises to keep or gain support. 

Finally, Mr. Eisenhower, partly because of the 
Democratic triumph, is at last in a position where 
he can come out decisively for what he thinks 
good, against what he thinks bad. Since it is his 
character so to do, his last two years of office may 
not prove at all unhappy either for him, or for 
the nation. 
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My Hartford Agent had adjusters 





at the fire 6’ hours after it started! 


(Based on Company File #474595) 


A phone call shortly after midnight got me out of bed in 

a hurry. My building downtown was on fire! 

I threw my clothes on over my pajamas... got there as soon 

as I could. The whole block around my place was in flames. 

The fire raged out of control for hours . . . destroyed every 

building on the block, mine included. 

As soon as the excitement died down a little, I called my 

Hartford Agent. He was on the job by seven that morning... 

had two insurance adjusters with him. How reassuring it was 

to see everything handled in such a prompt and efficient 

manner! 

The Hartford carried right through, too. In far less time than 

I thought it would take I received their check for $110,000 
. my claim paid in full. 

I'd heard a great deal about the Hartford tradition of out- 

standing service. Now, I had seen it work for me! 


Once again, the Hartford team swung into action on short 
notice... worked to bring about a prompt and fair settlement. 
There are times, of course, when it takes more than a few 
hours to reach and aid a policyholder. But the Hartford is 
constantly striving for faster, more efficient claim service. 
Helping to make this possible are 33,000 competent Hartford 
Group Agents across the country. 

For the dependable protection you need—backed by fast, 
friendly service—call your Hartford Group Agent or your 
insurance broker. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 





H rd Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company - Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company + Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Conn, 
N York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, N. ¥ + Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company + Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


If you’re hamstrung by accounting data that are incomplete, 
riddled with errors or colder than last January when you finally get 
them, there’s a proved answer to your problem: Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines. 








It doesn’t matter whether your problem child is payroll accounting, 
receivables, payables, inventory or something else. The Sensimatic 
can concentrate on any one job or, at the flick of a knob, master 
many—just as quickly, smoothly and automatically as you please. 


So with Sensimatics on the job, you get all the figure-facts you need 
to evaluate, control and guide your business effectively. And you get 
*em while they’re hot! 


For a demonstration, call our nearby branch today. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 












































Washington mood 


Stage set for 1960 election drama 


IN ADVANCE OF THE 1924 campaign, at a time 
when politicians were speculating on a running 
mate for President Calvin Coolidge, an agent of 
the Chief Executive called on Sen. William E. 
Borah of Idaho. 
4) “Senator,” he said, “the President would like 
to have you on the ticket with him.” 

“Which end of the ticket?” asked the Lion of 
Idaho. 


The story, which may not have a word of truth 
in it, is brought to mind by the fascinating situ- 
ation that has developed in the Republican Party. 
This is the rivalry that has sprung up between 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Governor- 
elect Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Neither man has thrown his hat in the ring 
(publicly at least), but both are now looked upon 
as red-hot contenders for the Republican nomina- 





GEORGE TAMES 





tion for President in 1960. In view of the fact that By Edward T. Folliard 
ry only one can get the prize, admirers of Mr. Nixon 
7 are suggesting that Mr. Rockefeller would make a 
: fine running mate for their hero. A Nixon-Rocke- bearer. For one thing, he appeared to have no 
‘. feller team, they say, would embrace the two largest formidable challenger. 
= states in the Union, California and New York, and Then out of nowhere came Nelson Rockefeller, 
, would make a strong and appealing ticket. a Croesus with the common touch, a political new- 
¢ That might be so, say the Rockefeller boosters, comer with a magic name, an alluring vote-getter 
T but like Bill Borah they think they have an even who might turn out to be a new “champ” in Amer- 
‘ better idea: Turn the suggested ticket upside down ican politics. 
- so that the name of John D.’s grandson is on top. In New York’s “Battle of the Millionaires” for 
It is an absorbing drama, this rivalry created the governorship, he defeated Averell Harriman 
by last month’s election, and it is a fresh re- by more than a half million votes. Moreover, he 
: minder of the uncertainties of the political game did it in what was a bad year for Republicans 
's as it is played in the United States. generally, one that saw the Democratic tide engulf 
Four or five months ago, as was reported here, nearly three fourths of the states, including Mr. 
Vice President Nixon seemed to have a clear field Nixon’s own California. 
for his party’s nomination in ’60. It was widely And so, two years before the next great show- 
" taken for granted, by Democrats as well as Re- down, Governor-elect Rockefeller is not only a 
publicans, that he would be the G.O.P. standard- threat to the Vice President, he is a threat to the 
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Democratic Party in its hopes of taking over the 
White House in 1960. 

Taking one thing at a time, and considering first 
the situation in the Republican Party, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon still is regarded here as the front- 
runner for the No. 1 nomination. He has been busy 
for six years ingratiating himself with the Repub- 
lican professionals, the men who work at politics 
the year round, the national committeemen and 
state chairman. In the recent campaign, he did a 
notable job, traveling as far as Alaska. Also he 
helped mightily in raising campaign funds. 

Surely, he has a right to expect that the profes- 
sionals will keep this in mind and back him at the 
1960 convention. They may do so, but that would 
be no guarantee that he would get the nomination. 


Generally speaking, delegates to a national po- 
litical convention have one overriding thought— 
to pick a winner. He doesn’t have to be the best 
man; that is, the man who might make the best 
President; it is only necessary that he look like 
the best vote-getter, the candidate who can beat 
the opposition candidate in November. 

To get a likely winner, the delegates will some- 
times defy their leaders, as they did at the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1940. 

The two top contenders at Philadelphia that 
year were Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio and 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York; between them 
they had most of the pledged delegates and the 
backing of the great bulk of the professionals. 
The underdog was an amateur, Wendell Willkie. 

When it was over, and Willkie had been nom- 
inated, there were all kinds of explanations. The 
most widely accepted one was that Wall Street 
had put Willkie over. It- was true that Willkie had 
some support in Wall Street, but that wasn’t why 
he was nominated. 

The reason was the usual one—the delegates 
thought he had the best chance to win. They 
didn’t think that either Senator Taft or Mr. 
Dewey (he had not yet been elected Governor of 
New York) could beat President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his third-term race. They didn’t 
know whether Willkie could beat FDR or not, but 
they did think that he would have the best chance. 

At the G.O.P. convention in 1952, the favorite 
of the delegates from a sentimental and _ ideo- 
logical standpoint was almost certainly Senator 
Taft, “Mr. Republican.” What licked him was the 
“Taft can’t win” talk in Chicago; that and the 
popular-opinion polls which showed that General 
Eisenhower would be the best vote-getter. 
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The same kind of situation could endanger Vice 
President Nixon’s chances at the 1960 convention 
Let the popular-opinion polls at that time show 
Governor Rockefeller as the better vote-getter, one 
who could lure Democrats and independents as 
well as Republicans to his standard, and Mr. Nixon 
might wind up wondering what hit him. 

Needless to say, a great deal will depend on 
what happens in the two years ahead—on how 
Governor Rockefeller does at Albany and on what 
happens in the country and the world. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is a superb politician, one of the most 
brilliant Washington has ever seen, and he can 
be expected to play his cards well. 

As for Governor Rockefeller, two years may 
seem a short time to serve an apprenticeship for 
the presidency. But it must be remembered that 
he has had considerable experience in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government, serving in the 
Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions. Woodrow Wilson had been Governor of 
New Jersey for only two years when he was nom- 
inated for President by the Democrats in 1912. 


Turning now to the Democratic Party, most of 
its presidential hopefuls were made to look better 
by the Nov. 4 election. The outstanding exception 
was Governor Harriman of New York, who went 
into political eclipse. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts was re- 
elected by a record-breaking majority. Also, he was 
comforted by the fact that elsewhere candidates 
who like himself are Catholics did well. 

Others who won re-election or helped bring 
about victory in their states were Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington of Missouri, Sen. Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan. 

Governor Williams won a sixth two-year term, 
but his majority was sharply below other years. 
This could hurt him, along with the widespread 
feeling among Democrats that he had a too inti- 
mate alliance with Walter Reuther. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas, not a candi- 
date last month, has strong support for the nomi- 
nation in 1960, but his backers acknowledge that 
two things could hurt him—geography and his 
1955 heart attack. 

Adlai Stevenson, a two-time loser, still has his 
rooters. However, the recent election seemed to 
indicate that the voters have a fancy for new faces. 

All things considered—the Democrats ought to 
be supremely optimistic about 1960. The fact is, 
though, that they look ahead to it soberly, in some 
cases apprehensively. Two things are responsible— 
the thought of a North-South split in their party 
over the racial issue, and the thought of what 
Nelson Rockefeller did in New York. 
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Bill Lacey smiled, ‘My plant's insured—I really know the score!” Then—Johnny-on-the-spot—a man from Travelers viewed the scene; 

But one grim day a boiler blew a hole clear through the floor. Said he to Bill, ““Let ws insure each boiler and machine.” | 
Assembly lines a shambles, Lacey couldn’t meet his orders. “Fat lot of help insurance was for me, poor Bill retorted. 

Insured or not, to pay his bills he had to take in boarders. “I’ve news for you, so hear me out,” the Travelers man reported. 1 

















3. 4. 
“Pll draw you up a plan that pays the whole calamity, Said Bill, “If I had had your plan I could pick up the pieces— 
Instead of simply covering the mess that you can see. Rebuild my plant on firmer ground so I'd be rich as Croesus.” 
For fixed expenses, normal profits—Travelers foots the bill; So hurry! Call a Travelers man and get his wondrous plan— 
Until you’re back to normal and there’s money in the till.”’ Then even blown-up boilers can’t make you an also-ran. 





THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident » Group + Fire *« Marine + Automobile * Casualty + Bonds 





Diagram shows how flexible pavement 
parts must move. This grinds off corners 
| of aggregate, causes deep wear. Result: 
low spots, subgrade overloading, failure. 
















Diagram shows stability of concrete. No 
internal movement of aggregate and bond. 
One reason only concrete’s load-bearing 
strength can be computed mathematically. 





On the Ohio Turnpike, every mile is 


CONGRET 


...the paving material with no “moving parts” to cause hidden wear! 
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$7,181,898, based on first-cost 
estimates, was saved by choosing 
concrete. And now maintenance 
costs are running about half the 
original estimates! 


More proof that concrete does the 
job—and does it for less money. 
Last year, Ohio’s concrete Turn- 
pike handled some 11% million ve- 
hicles—thousands of them with 
loads of 70,000 to 90,000 pounds— 
saved money doing it. 

There’s a reason. Concrete is 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 















built to bear like a beam, not to flex. 
For flexibility means movement... 
movement creates friction . . . fric- 
tion brings wear that causes a pave- 
ment to wear out inside as well as 
on the surface. That can’t happen 
with concrete. 

Stability helps give today’s con- 
crete its 50-years-plus life expect- 
ancy ... its lasting, flat smoothness. 
On new Interstate Highways, on all 
heavy-duty roads, concrete means 
true economy for taxpayers, both 
today and in the future. 
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HERE’S LOOK 


AT TOMORROW'S 
CONSUMER 


A NEW GENERATION of consumers is rising with 
brand new viewpoints on spending, saving and what 
it wants from life. 

This generation’s philosophy of living and attitude 
toward money are different from anything the older 
generations have ever known. To the new consumer, 
other elements have surpassed performance and price 
as sales points. Features which manufacturers and 
merchants regard as lures have become basic elements 
of production and marketing. 

Indications are that the new buying philosophy will 
continue through the next generation at least. 

Improved communications will help accelerate the 
present trends by making the over-all patterns of be- 
havior and consumption familiar to all. The consumer 
will increasingly demand that goods adjust to him. 
Merchandising will become harder, in that the pro- 
fusion of competing products will make it possible for 
the consumer to have many alternatives to any one 
product. 

Manufacturers do not build obsolescence into prod- 
ucts irresponsibly. Closer examination suggests this 
has been done in response to consumer demand. The 
consumer wants newness. If he can’t get advanced 
styling in the product he is ready to buy, he will 
choose some other which meets the need for newness 
and up-to-the-minute sophistication. The task of mer- 
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chant or manufacturer will be more to attract custom- 
er expenditures to him and his products rather than 
merely to persuade the consumer to part with his 
money. 

The inertia of the economic structure insures that 
credit will increase in importance to the new consumer 
as it has been doing for the past 30 years. 

In short, the consumer is king. He will continue to 
reign with even greater power. 

Success in today’s—and tomorrow’s—highly com- 
petitive market will depend on how well business can 
harmonize its own thinking with that of this new 
consumer. 

First step toward such understanding is to put this 
consumer in focus as a human being, because he is 
acting less and less like an economic statistic and 
more like a creature activated by social and psycho- 
logical currents. 

To understand the dynamics and changing values 
of the new consumer, it is necessary to start with the 
new young suburbanites, the predominant taste-setters 
in living and buying today. From these groups are 
coming most of the fashions and attitudes which the 
rest of the society is adopting. From these new com- 
munities came the vogue for ranch and bi-level homes, 
for station wagons and second cars, for outdoor cook- 
ing equipment and do-it-yourself tools, for sports 
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coats and casual clothes, for extra phones around the 
house, for elaborate gardening equipment and _ per- 
sonal gymnasiums, for patios and family rooms. All 
these have since become standards for the whole 
population. 

Also from the suburbs have come a long list of 
new present-day phenomena: bigger families, nursery 
schools, group games, male cooking enthusiasts, home- 
taught musicians, the popularity of summer theaters 
and local art fairs, casual entertaining, barn dancing, 
husband-and-wife shopping, deep interest in com- 
munity projects and neighborhood socializing. 

In cities too small for suburbs, there is a similar 
deep wish for new home ownership on the outskirts 
which will permit a big yard, big families, and par- 
ticipation in such group activities as block parties. 

Informality of dress and manners are everywhere 
triumphant. One of the principal reasons why the new 
consumer prefers to do her shopping in the outlying 
areas is that she is perfectly at ease in her flat heels, 
car coat, pedal pushers or Bermuda shorts. Casual 
styling is comfortable, emphasizes her youthfulness, 
versatility and moderation. These are important val- 
ues to the new young suburbanite who is molding a 
new life. 

This mass exodus to the city fringes is bringing a 
tremendous amount of uprooting. Families break their 
ties to the past and submerge themselves in the new 
communities. 

Their attitudes come from their friends and neigh- 
bors instead of their parents. They have become flex- 
ible, adaptive, sensitive to change and optimistic. Be- 





The author, Pierre Martineau, is 
a nationally known writer and 
speaker on consumer motivations. 
As director of research and market 
ing for The Chicago Tribune, h¢ 
heads one of the largest consumer 
research departments in the coun- 
try. He has conducted recent studies 
on suburban family life, on buying 
behavior and public attitudes to 
ward spending and saving. 
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A LOOK AT TOMORROW’S CONSUMER 





continued 





sides rising incomes there are many deep-seated 
reasons for their optimism. Social security, company 
pension plans, unemployment insurance, escalator 
clauses, and many other developments of recent years 
provide an insurance for the continuance of today’s 
economic levels. The notable and obvious improve- 
ments in the social and economic status of our largest 
social class, the blue-collar worker, has also con- 
tributed toward confidence in the environment. 

The man in the street is likewise aware that war 
and the threat of war have historically had a stimu- 
lating effect on the economy. So long as tension exists 
between the United States and Russia, the average 
man senses this factor will provide a tremendous 
economic stabilizer. 

The incorporation of such knowledge into the main 
stream of mass opinion, does, in fact, act as a stabi- 
lizer. Philosophers point out that the propositions 
men believe to be real, are very real in their conse- 
quences. The widespread belief that violent fluctua- 
tions in the economy are a thing of the past helps to 
make them a thing of the past. 

The break away from parents’ ideas also serves to 
change our former philosophy of security in old age 
to a philosophy of living in the present. In the old 
spending-saving conception, spending had all the con- 
notations of waste. Money earned was to be invested 
so that it eventually would create a nest egg for re- 
tirement. 

Today, spending means acquiring desirable things 
and thereby raising one’s standard of living. At vir- 
tually all income levels the new consumers freely state 
that they want to enjoy life now. In some cases, mid- 
dle class families speak of spending money to make 
money, and advise that you have to spend just a little 
more than you make to get ahead in the world. Again 
and again spending is explained as really investment 
in the future. 

In consumer interviews, over and over the new 
shoppers make clear that they give small thought to 
the possibilities of future money emergencies. As one 
optimist states, “If a person has good health and 
happiness, success and financial gain will follow—so 
health and happiness are the only things that are 
important.” 

The interviewers report of another new consumer: 
“Both sets of parents are worried about their reckless 
attitude toward saving. This woman is convinced that 
it is better to buy on the installment plan the things 
she might enjoy now than simply watch a bank ac- 
count grow. Both husband and wife look forward to 
better and greater things in life but want to enjoy 
everything possible along the way.” 

To these new consumers, getting ahead means the 
acquisition of material things and_ technological 
triumphs which they are determined to have. 

“My parents did not decorate their home every four 
or five years as we do. My father feels it is disgraceful 
the way we spend money.” 

“I have many more appliances than my parents 
had. They seem a necessity nowadays—not a luxury.” 
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Casual in dress and optimistic in attitude, 


your customers want good things in life now 


Another woman wants things of good quality but 
also wants to be able to change the style of furnish- 
ings occasionally. Still another says the difference be- 
tween her parents and herself is that she buys new 
furniture and lamps because “we get tired of looking 
at them any longer.” 

In other words, they don’t want objects to last 
forever, but only as long as they are attractive and in 
style. For such a customer, styling, color and the 
glamorous extras are often the key to sales success. 

In a recent nationwide study, car buyers were asked 
exactly how they had made up their minds to choose 
between makes. Forty-three per cent said their de- 
cision to buy was based on car appearance. Only 11 
per cent said they bought because of some mechanical 
feature. 

Even the most utilitarian items now are styled by 
professional designers. International Harvester rede- 
signed its complete line of farm tractors to give them 
greater eye-appeal. These are simply aspects of the 
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same underlying currents which are shaping consumer 
taste and buying behavior. 

The majority of people are no longer bound by the 
hard laws of economics and subsistence. Goods are 
symbols, too, and always stirring the individual is a 
desire to use the things he buys as forms of self-ex- 
pression. Today in our economy of abundance, he has 
a comfortable cushion of discretionary spending which 
permits him to buy items which will help him to be 
self-expressive. The performance features he largely 
takes for granted; now he also wants to know what 
the article will say about him. Will it reflect him as 
a sharply etched individual? Will it portray the values 
of his group? 

This wish to be individualistic is a marked trend in 
the new consumer. People talk about a “personal” 
automobile and a “personal” radio. Monogramming 
clothes is gaining in popularity. 

The consumer is more and more concerned with 
the marginal meanings (continued on page 78) 
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INFLATION: 


HOW GREAT THE DANGER? 


Real threats exist but an analysis of 
these factors keeps picture in focus 


BY JULES BACKMAN, 


WARNINGS that we are about to 
experience a new substantial infla- 
tion are tempered now with state- 
ments that the immediate prospect 
is for a lessening rather than an 
increase of inflation dangers. 

An analysis of the forces now at 
work will help to keep the picture 
in focus. 

Among these forces are: 


> Psychological factors. 
> Price trends. 

> Wage inflation. 

> The budget deficit. 


Analysis of these indicates that 
present inflation pressures—which 
are real enough—may have a lim- 
ited effect. 

We may, for instance, be entering 
another period such as the late 1920’s 
when inflation was reflected in boom- 
ing stock prices but wholesale and 
retail prices were relatively stable. 


Psychological factors 

Underlying the present fear of in- 
flation is a conviction that the com- 
bination of fiscal inflation, wage in- 
flation, and a national concern over 
full employment could provide an ir- 
resistible combination. Many of our 
public policies have an inflationary 
bias. 

The failure of prices to decline in 
the 1957-58 period tended to rein- 
force this belief as many persons 
overlooked the fact that such price 
behavior had also occurred on sev- 
eral occasions in the past. (See 


NATION’S BUSINESS, July, 1958. ) 
The easing of mortgage and install- 
ment credit terms also pointed in 
this direction. 
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It is claimed that these factors 
have created an inflation psychology. 

The importance of psychological 
factors cannot be ignored. What is 
the evidence that such a psychology 
exists today? 

Certainly, no such evidence is 
available in the actions of consumers 
or of businessmen. Retail sales or in- 
ventory policies have indicated no 
flight from money. 

One Federal Reserve Board offi- 
cial has pointed out that: 

“The first signals of inflation can 

. [manifest] themselves in distrust 
of the dollar and a consequent trend 
to unhealthy speculative tendencies.” 

in fact, the only area where in- 
flation psychology can be detected 
is in the securities markets. Many 
stocks and some of the stock indexes 
have moved above the peaks of the 
summer of 1957. 

Even in that area, 
clear to what the 


extent rise in 


stock prices represents an optimistic 


appraisal of the magnitude of busi- 
ness recovery and to what extent 
a flight from money. 

Similarly, it is not clear to what 
extent the decline in bond prices re- 
flects tightening money and a re- 
action to the speculative boom of last 
spring and to what extent it is a 
flight from fixed income securities 
because of fears of inflation. 


Price trends 

The general level of wholesale 
prices recorded little change between 
1952 and 1955. Late in 1955 these 
prices began to rise. From a level of 
110.7 in 1955 (1947-49 equals 100) , 
the index rose to 118.4 in August 
1957. After a year of fluctuations 


it is not quite 
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within a narrow range the index was 
118.5 late in October, 1958. 


August October 1958 Per cent 


_1957 _ (1947-49=100) change 
Total index 118.4 118.5 -+0.1 
Farm products 93.0 91.0 —2.2 
Processed foods 106.8 109.7 -+2.7 
Industrial 126.0 126.1 10.1 


Similarly, the sensitive price in- 
dex, which reflects the changes in 22 
basic commodities, has shown little 
change. In August 1957, this index 
was 89.3 (1947-49— 100). Since then 
it has fluctuated between 84.4 and 
87.3. Early in November 1958, the 
index was about 87. In light of the 
responsiveness of this index to infla- 
tionary influences, its failure to re- 
cord much change during this period 
is a significant indication that infla- 
tion has not yet taken hold. 

Most of the headlines dealing with 
prices have been devoted to the new 
highs in the consumer price index, 
month after month. Less attention 
has been given to the fractional 
nature of these new highs. Between 
August 1957 and September 1958, 
the consumer price index rose only 
2.2 per cent. Most of this rise had 
taken place by March so that be- 
tween March and September, the 
index actually advanced only three 
tenths of one per cent. 

Clearly, the trends of wholesale 
and retail prices have not yet re- 
flected a new inflationary price 
spiral, and upward pressures seem 
likely to be less in the next few 
months. 

In much of the postwar period, 
there has been an insistent demand 
for products to overcome the short- 
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ages built up during World War II 
and on a lesser scale during the 
Korean War. We no longer have 
large backlogs of deferred demand 
which create strong upward pres- 
sures on prices. 

American industry built a record 
volume of plant and equipment dur- 
ing the 1955-57 boom. In many in- 
stances the current capacity far ex- 
ceeds peak levels of demand in the 
past. For example, the steel industry 
has a capacity of about 145 million 
tons—almost 25 per cent greater 
than the maximum tonnage ever 
produced in one year. In varying 
degrees a similar situation prevails 
in many other industries. 

Thus, while a considerable vol- 
ume of plant and equipment will be 
built for modernization purposes, 
there will be less eagerness to ex- 
pand total capacity as such. In this 
connection, it may be recalled that 
the vigorous plant and equipment 
boom created tremendous pressure 
for price rises from the demand side 
during the 1955-57 period. The large 
surplus capacity also presents a bar- 
rier to runaway price inflation at 
this time. 

Possible world conflict is another 
factor which cannot be ignored. The 
recurrent crises in the Near East 
and in the Far East provide poten- 
tial tinder boxes. Should a war 
break out, inflation is a certainty. 
However, if war is averted, there 
should be only minor pressures as a 
result of these situations. It is in- 
teresting to note that the sensitive 
price index which jumped some 50 
per cent during the first six months 
of the Korean War and rose about 
seven per cent during the first weeks 
of the Suez crisis showed little re- 
sponsiveness to the developments in 
the fall of 1958. 

Farm prices, too, have begun to 
decline. The current agricultural 
crop is the largest we have ever had. 
It is estimated that the output is 
about 10 per cent above the peak 
years of 1948, 1956 and 1957. Large 
supplies of farm products usually 
are reflected in lower prices—and 
some declines have already taken 
place. From a level of 98.5 (1947- 
49 equals 100) the index of whole- 
sale prices of farm products has de- 
clined to about 91. However, this 
large farm crop has one inflationary 
effect because it is requiring larger 
government expenditures to support 
prices. Approximately one fifth of 
the increase in the federal deficit is 
attributable to higher expenditures 
for agriculture. 

The net effect of modifications of 
the federal price support and loan 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Price trends 







Among factors indicating that inflation has not 








yet taken hold is the general level of wholesale 
prices. These have fluctuated within a‘narrow 








range since August 1957. However, we must 







develop a growing public awareness of the 
dangers inherent in inflation, whether it be 
fiscal, monetary or wage. The national objec- 
tive of a high level employment economy must 
be supplemented by a national objective to 













take vigorous actions to prevent inflation. 
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HXHCUTIVE PAY 





Studies indicate more security ahead in managerial 


compensation, why status symbols are necessary, 
how salaries will shift for technological personnel. 


A Nation’s Business interview with Dean Rosensteel 
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Probably the most penetrating investigation of mana- 
gerial pay in the country today is conducted by the Exec- 
utive Compensation Service of American Management 
Association, Inc. 

Some 50,000 top, middle and supervisory managers, 
30,000 professional and technical people and 20,000 sales- 
men are canvassed in AMA’s half-dozen surveys each 
year. 

As director of the Executive Compensation Service, 
Dean Rosensteel holds a sort of weathervane up to all the 
complex forces and current trends involved in business 
compensation. 

He senses the drifts and developments against a back- 
ground of 20 years in the compensation field. 

Mr. Rosensteel has just compiled the raw findings of 
his latest studies in the field, so NATION’S BUSINESS inter- 
viewed him to see which way the wind is blowing. 





Mr. Rosensteel, what are the most significant de- 
velopments in executive compensation today? 


I believe the attention top management is giving 
compensation subjects is significant. Many manage- 
ments have tied the administration of compensation 
in so closely with the development of personnel that 
these two things become inseparable. They are at- 
tempting to find the determinants that will place the 
proper value on management jobs. This attention is 
primarily given to base salaries. Supplementary forms 
of compensation receive attention, but not nearly to 
the extent that companies are attempting to estab- 
lish a sound basis for what might be called the portion 
of compensation that is current and produces job 
security. 

This may take the form of job evaluation tech- 
niques and systems, or it may be informal establish- 
ment of salary ranges for a series of management jobs, 
in many cases all the jobs in the company, including 
the president’s. The techniques are not so important 
as the establishment of some kind of a salary plan 
which serves as a guide to administering individual 
actions. 

Should each company have a compensation plan 
that fits its individual needs to get maximum em- 
ploye incentive and motivation? 
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Yes. There are many factors that determine what is 
best for an individual company. 


What are some basic tests to use in picking a 
proper compensation program? 


I think that is best answered by stating the elements 
of a complete salary administration program. 

First, the company must set down its basic ob- 
jectives and policies. — 

Second, it must have some kind of a formal organ- 
ization. In other words, the positions have to be ori- 
ented and related one to another. Each job in the 
plan should be described not only as to duties and 
responsibilities but also as to scope or magnitude. 

Third, depending upon the degree of formalization, 
there must be some plan for analysis of the informa- 
tion, commonly called position evaluation. 

Fourth, these things should fit into an established 
scale of salary ranges that are properly related one to 
another and reflect the relative importance and dif- 
ficulty of the jobs. 


What effect did the recession have on compensa- 
tion of managerial people? 


Our recent survey shows that the effect on salaries 
was different from the effect on other forms of com- 
pensation. For the most part, companies reported 
they were carrying out their salary policies and pro- 
cedures substantially as in the past. 

There were exceptions, of course, in the industries 
that were hardest hit by major economic difficulties, 
or which had government contracts canceled. 

The period between increases may have lengthened 
slightly during the recent year but there is nothing to 
indicate that the amount of merit increases, expressed 
as a percentage of base salary, materially changed. 

Now, the story is entirely different for incentive 
compensation or what is commonly called bonus plans. 
These are based on formulas that have a direct re- 
lationship to profit. 

Our most recent top management survey included 
fiscal years ending up through July 1958, which cor- 
responds roughly with the economic recession. 

During this period, companies’ sales and revenues 
moved ahead at an over-all rate of about eight per 
cent. 

This favorable trend, however, did not carry through 
to profits. The over-all profit picture was between 
two and three per cent ahead of the previous year, but 
there were very wide variations in different industries. 

The effect was that about 49 per cent of the com- 
panies paid bonuses. In more (continued on page 44) 
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TURN IDEAS 





INTO PRODUCTS 


This four-step pattern helps make 


research and development effective 


SUCCESSFUL LAUNCHINGS of new products do not 
occur at random. Some firms succeed regularly in de- 
fiance of the traditional odds against new products 
and new ideas. 

The companies which do succeed regularly are or- 
ganizations whose top managements have grasped the 
importance of these four basic steps in research: 

1. Eliciting ideas. This requires creation of an atmos- 
phere in which new ideas are welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally. 


2. Assembling facts. This means collecting a sampling 
of pertinent data, not an immovable mountain of in- 
formation. 


3. Applying logic. Facts never speak for themselves 
but must be analyzed in relation to the problem at 
hand. 

4. Assuring communication. Both palatable and un- 
palatable facts and conclusions must flow unimpeded 
from those producing them to those making decisions 
based on them. 


This formula has been devised by Dr. Myron J. 
Helfgott, a social scientist, after a five-year study of 
business use of research. Dr. Helfgott, formerly with 
Columbia University, is now president of the Package 
Research Institute, an affiliate of the industrial design 
firm of Lippincott & Margulies. 

For many companies, new products represent the 
bulk of future earnings. To others they offer the only 
hope of survival. Last year total expenditures on new 
product research and development reached nearly $7 
billion. Yet only one out of five new products is a suc- 
cess in the market place, as a national average. 

This proportion can be greatly increased by better 
understanding, of the research process as it is applied 
in the four-step formula. 


Eliciting ideas 


Social scientists have established that creativity— 
the ability to come up with out-of-the-ordinary ideas 
—is basically an unconscious, nonrational process. 
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They also have found that idea productivity is directly 
related to the producers’ expectation and fear of hostile 
judgments from those to whom they must reveal their 
ideas. That is, the fear of hostile judgment interferes 
with the unconscious, random mental associations 
which lead to new ideas. 

The way to increase the output of new ideas is to 
welcome them enthusiastically. The enthusiasm is 
essential. 

“The central point in establishing a research proj- 
ect,” says Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman of the board 
of Merck & Co., Inc., “is that all concerned must 
have enthusiasm regarding it. Management must be 
optimistic about the potential value of the new results 
sought. Members of the research team must regard it 
as worth doing because a successful handling of it will 
earn them respect in the eyes of their peers. 

“No research staff ever produces to real advantage 
unless it considers it is doing something worth while.” 

Such techniques as spark sessions, Dr. Helfgott 
points out, may sometimes be useful in emergencies, 
but to assemble employes and demand that they 
produce a certain number of ideas within a specified 
period is to treat ideas as if they were procurement 
items like boilers or clothing dummies. 

It is obviously true, he goes on, that you can’t run 
every part of a business under conditions encouraging 
maximum creativity. Even in research most of the 
work is straight, rational thinking of the kind that 
may be called into question at any time and require 
defending. What is needed is full recognition of the 
areas in which new ideas are vital and of the fact that 
those ideas are, by their nature, often incomplete. 
This makes them difficult to defend, which is why 
they are easily inhibited by the threat of rigid criticism. 

At a recent convention Dr. Helfgott heard a case 
in point described. A few years ago an aggressive new 
president took over management of a chain of women’s 
wear stores. One of his first acts was to set up an “idea 
panel” consisting of several top executives. 

Six months later he abolished the panel because it 
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had not produced a single usable idea. There was ex- 
cellent reason for its failure. In setting up the panel 
the company’s new head had directed that it was to 
meet with him for two hours every Monday morning. 
At those sessions each member of the panel was to 
present at least one new idea of use to the company. 
Further, he was to present a full justification for the 
idea plus an estimate of its cost and of the profits 
that might accrue from it. 

This, says Dr. Helfgott, is a case not of putting the 
cart before the horse, but of trying to jam them to- 
gether into the same space. Ultimately, of course, all 
business ideas must be justified in terms of cost and 
profit potential. But first, catch your idea. Weighting 
idea catchers with the full burden of the rest of the 
task is no way to make them agile. 

A well conducted suggestion system comes close to 
the theoretical ideal. This puts no pressure on em- 
ployes to produce ideas, merely offers substantial re- 
wards if they can do so successfully. It leaves entirely 
to the individual the decision on how much effort to 
spend in justifying his idea. 

But a suggestion system is a shotgun prescription for 
the ailment of idea dearth. The productivity of such a 
system can be stimulated in various ways but cannot 
be channeled narrowly. In new product development 
the need usually is for ideas of a special type. 

Dr. Helfgott knows of a rapidly growing metal prod- 








ucts firm which has introduced 17 new products in 
the past five years, 12 of them with indisputable 
success. This firm solicits ideas from all its employes 
but gets nearly all the usable ones from a special 
group. The group includes production workers, fore- 
men and executives. Membership is a much-sought 
privilege partly because of the sizable bonuses mem- 
bers have earned. Any émploye can become a tempo- 
rary member by demonstrating some capacity for 
producing potentially usable ideas. He must pro- 
duce at least one new product suggestion worth some 
consideration every six months to retain membership. 

Bonuses, the company’s president believes, may 
not be the chief reason for the group’s strong appeal 
for his employes. Although nearly all the members 
spend nine tenths or more of their time on their 
regular jobs, they are privileged to break routine when- 
ever they want to work on a new product idea. If he 
wishes, a member can simply present the idea orally 
at a meeting of the group with assurance that no 
judgment will be made on it at the meeting. At an- 
other meeting a week later the members present their 
suggestions and modifications. 

Or the originator of the idea can develop it as fully 
as he wants to, enlisting any help that he feels he 
needs from other members. A production worker 
might enlist a foreman in arranging for the use of spe- 
cial tools to make his model (continued on page 66) 
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BUDGET BATTLE: 
Keep lid on spending 


What economy-minded citizens can do to 
help hold federal spending to $80 billion 
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THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION has a new 
budget goal. It is trying desperately to keep federal 
spending from climbing above $80 billion a year. 

No longer does the White House talk seriously of a 
$60 or $70 billion budget in the foreseeable future. 
Rather there is a grim realization that it is going to 
take a lot of effort—in government and out—to hold 
federal outlays to the present $80 billion, even though 
that figure would have seemed outlandish for peace- 
time just a few years ago. 

The Administration’s budget writers know they 
face a bitter battle to keep the demands of individual 
agencies from pushing the President’s proposed budget 
higher than present spending. After that budget is sent 
to Congress it will be up to conservative legislators, 
the President, his Cabinet and economy-minded pri- 
vate citizens to put on the pressure to keep the new, 
heavily liberal Congress from loading on billions of 
dollars worth of additional projects. 

Even with governmental-public cooperation Budget 
Director Maurice H. Stans says that holding the $80 
billion ceiling, although it is possible, will not be easy. 

The shape of any year’s budget is to a large extent 
determined by policy decisions and congressional ac- 
tions taken a year or more earlier. That is why Admin- 
istration leaders conclude that emphasis now must be 
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$ 100 billion budget ? 


$ 80 billion budget 


on holding the line rather than wistfully seeking large 
cutbacks. 

The record shows clearly what they are talking 
about. 

When the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, was being drawn up, Administration officials 
talked hopefully of bringing it down to $70 billion. 
Then Russia launched her Sputnik, and there was 
tremendous pressure within the Administration to 
beat the Democratic-controlled Congress to the punch 
on more spending for defense, research, education and 
other programs. When President Eisenhower finally 
sent the budget to Congress in January 1958 he pro- 
posed that $73.9 billion be spent in this fiscal year. 

On the heels of Sputnik, a recession concern gripped 
the Administration and Congress. Pump-priming 
measures were ordered at a furious pace. Congress 
hiked federal outlays on housing and highways. It 
voted pay increases for government workers. It said 
that many existing natural resources projects should 
be speeded and that others should be started. It 
voted bigger federal payments to the states to take 
care of needy citizens. It rejected recommendations 
for cutting back federal spending on vocational edu- 
cation, urban renewal, water pollution control, rural 
electrification, college housing and other programs. 
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To top it off, still higher farm outlays, mounting 
interest costs and a host of other increases have further 
changed the picture since last summer. Adminis- 
tration officials say privately now that the actual 
spending for fiscal 1959 will probably go up another 
billion, to just a fraction more than $80 billion by the 
time the fiscal year ends on June 30. 

The result? Only a dramatic and completely un- 
likely easing of international tensions, with heavy 


cutbacks in defense spending, can bring spending. 


down much below the new $80 billion plateau, ac- 
cording to federal budgeteers. And they stress again 
that the fight will not be to cut spending below that 
mark but to keep it from inching higher. 

This does not mean that the taxpayer must aban- 
don all hope of relief. As suggested in NATION’S 
BUSINESS last month, rising government revenues 
from a growing population and an expanding economy 
can provide a comfortable margin for tax reduction— 
if spending is held in check in the meantime. 

It does mean, however, that the $80 billion budget 
will be with us for a while, and that it behooves citi- 
zens interested in economy in government to enlist in 
the battle to keep the budget from swelling to $85 
billion or $90 billion or $100 billion. Only if spending 
stays relatively stable can rising revenues provide the 
margin for substantial tax reductions; otherwise, ris- 
ing revenues merely serve to balance rising spending. 

Here’s the latest rundown on the immediate budget 
outlook as put together by the President’s experts: 

For the current fiscal year: Spending, about $80 
billion; revenues, about $68 billion; deficit, about $12 
billion. 

For the 1960 fiscal year, which will end June 30, 
1960 (this is the budget that will go to Congress. next 
month) : spending about $80 billion; revenues, $75 to 
$77 billion; deficit, $3 to $5 billion. 

For the 1961 fiscal year (the budget that will go to 
Congress a year from January): spending about $80 
billion; revenues, about $80 billion; budget roughly 
in balance. 

The experts say these revenue predictions are real- 
istic, that federal income can jump that much or more 
as the economy continues to pull out of the recession. 
They point out that when the United States came out 
of the 1953-54 recession, federal income jumped more 
than $8 billion in one year. 

But, they say, there may be too much optimism in 
the spending figures. Only vigilance and effort will 
make those figures hold. 

An official put it this way: “As the country’s pop- 
ulation grows and the economy expands, federal spend- 
ing on roads and airports and health and many other 
things is inevitably going to increase. The big fight is 
to keep the increases from getting completely out of 
hand and to find areas of economy to offset them.” 

Among the upward pressures which Mr. Stans and 
his staff face as they shape the new budget are these: 

The Defense Department, egged on by Democrats 
in Congress, is seeking at least an additional $1.2 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1960 over the $40.8 billion it will spend 
this year. Military experts (continued on page 60) 
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1 Maintain national strength until 


2 Exercise spartan restraint on 


3 Seek all possible opportunities 


4 Increase revenues by reasonable 


§ Take all reasonable steps to 





‘* As I see it, the 
American people must 
decide to... 


secure understanding 

with the Soviet can be reached. 
This can probably only be 
achieved step by step with slow 
and gradual reductions in 
military costs. 


proposals for new spending for 
civil purposes, or for increases in 
present levels of existing civilian 
programs. 


for gradual, long-term 
reductions in present 
government activities. 


user charges to recover the 
measurable cost of government 
services provided specifically 

to identifiable individuals 

or groups. 


encourage the upward growth of 
the economy, thereby 

increasing national revenues 
and gradually reducing the 
deficit margin. 99 


MAURICE H. STANS 
BUDGET DIRECTOR 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 





HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural exports are likely to 
decline during 1958-59 for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, despite an- 
other bountiful harvest and exten- 
sion of the U. S. agricultural trade 
development program. 

World import demand for agricul- 
tural products is expected to remain 
about the same. Although many 
underdeveloped countries need more 
imports due to population growth, 
higher living standards and lack of 
domestic production, reduced eco- 
nomic activity in the U. S. and West- 
ern Europe in 1958 has weakened 
the international market. 

U. S. exports during July-Septem- 
ber, dropped an estimated five per 
cent from a year earlier. Cotton ship- 
ments, which accounted for much 
of the early decline, are expected to 
fall short of last year’s 5.7 million 
bales by roughly 1.5 million. The 
reduced supply of European milling 
wheat has increased our export pros- 
pects by 30 million bushels, a small 
fraction of the increase in U.S. wheat 
production this year. Also, much of 
the lower quality European wheat 


will likely be fed and cut into our’ 


export market for feed grains. 
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A survey of 212 of the nation’s 
leading economists reveals general 
optimism for the construction indus- 
try for the coming year. 

The study, conducted by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, showed the me- 
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dian forecast of the economists to be 
that plant and equipment spending 
in 1959 will total about $33 billion, 
an increase of six per cent over the 
latest official forecast for 1958. 

These same economists were not 
particularly enthusiastic about the 
number of privately financed non- 
farm housing starts for 1959, esti- 
mating 1.1 million as their figure. 

In general, the study indicated a 
feeling that there would be a modest 
increase in total new construction, 
with 28 of the economists polled 
putting the second half of 1959 at 
$53 billion or higher. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The continuing improvement in 
business activity and an increasing 
demand for money and credit will 
bring a gradual rise in interest rates 
and a return to tight money. 

This renewed tightness may first 
be reflected in a falling off of the 
sale of state and local government 
bonds. Sales of elementary and sec- 
ondary school bonds accounted for 
$509 million of the record bond sales 
total in the third quarter. Other 
leading elements were water and 
sewer bonds ($259 million) and 
road and bridge bonds ($235 mil- 
lion). Sales of elementary and sec- 
ondary school bonds continue to 
run ahead of last year’s record level. 

The stock market continues an 
upward pattern in the face of mar- 
gin requirements increased from 70 
to 90 per cent. 

Steel output, construction out- 





lays, industrial production have all 
shown upward pressures within the 
past few months, indicating a nearly 
complete recovery. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Retailing’s Christmas sales ef- 
forts are getting an early push this 
year. Inventory buildup is taken as 
a sign of merchants’ confidence of 
topping last December’s record vol- 
ume. 

Personal income gains are basis 
of trades’ optimism. High farm in- 
come has given impetus to sales in 
many states. 

Price hikes may come soon on 
home furnishings and some appli- 
ances. Yet, both government and 
private sources predict a relatively 
stable price level over the next six 
months, with somewhat lower trends 
in most major food groups. 

Cumulative department store sales, 
running as much as three per cent 
behind during the first half, have 
now pulled up with last year’s vol- 
ume. Indications are that last quarter 
sales will pull the annual total ahead 
of 1957. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


United States exports, which tra- 
ditionally have supplied about 50 
per cent of imports of the 20 Latin 
American Republics, are encounter- 
ing increasing competition from 
other countries. European autos are 
taking over a large share of the mar- 
ket in Latin America. Western Eu- 
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rope has become the chief source 
of some types of chemicals, met- 
als manufactures, and machinery. 
Goods from Japan are also affording 
serious competition. 

Another factor which has a detri- 
mental effect on U. S. exports is the 
shortage of dollar exchange in some 
Latin American countries. These 
countries are earmarking available 
dollars for essential imports and 
diverting purchases of other goods 
to nondollar areas. 

Eastern Europe trade with Latin 
America has been running roughly 
at prewar levels. The Soviet Union, 
by directing its trade to countries 
having difficulty in disposing of their 
products at world prices, is turning 
such trade to its political advantage. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Economy advocates will have a 
major job to keep federal spending 
within bounds next year. 

Probable new spending proposals, 
and legislative provisions which pre- 
vent or limit the President’s discre- 
tion in preparing his budget pro- 
gram, will make it difficult to keep 
the 1960 fiscal budget under $80 bil- 
lion. (See page 40.) 

These provisions include such 
items as public assistance programs, 
some veterans’ benefits, payments to 
retirement funds, agricultural sub- 
sidies, unemployment compensation 
grants, interest on the public debt, 
and others. They involve expendi- 
tures estimated at $21 billion, or 
more than 26 per cent of the approxi- 
mately $80 billion expenditures ex- 
pected for fiscal 1960. Adding to the 
problem is defense spending which 
may go up about $2 billion to a total 
of $43 billion. Thus 80 per cent of 
the budget is relatively fixed. 


LABOR 


The impact of union success in 
the elections will be felt when Con- 
gress and many state legislatures 
convene next month. 

Seasoned observers see real trou- 
ble ahead for business for many 
years unless businessmen become 
more effective in selling their view- 
point and helping elect public of- 
ficials who will support it. 

The first and hardest labor attack 
will be on state right-to-work laws. 
Unions view defeat of right-to-work 
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proposals in Ohio, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Washington as a 
mandate for repeal of Taft-Hartley 
Section 14 (b) which permits states 
to pass laws against compulsory 
union membership. Repeal would 
kill existing laws in 18 states and 
the measure adopted by Kansas 
voters last month. 

A direct assault on the Indiana 
law, passed last year, will be made 
in the Indiana legislature. 

Labor lobbyists plan to take the 
initiative in getting a milder version 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill through 
next year. They also expect to get 
extension of the minimum wage and 
an increase to $1.25 an hour. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The oil, gas and mining industries 
face the prospect of a determined 
attack on percentage depletion tax- 
ation allowances in the next Con- 
gress. Senate debate in the past 
session showed an increase in the 
ranks of those who believe that per- 
centage depletion is a tax loophole. 

Percentage depletion allowances 
have a two-fold purpose: 1, Return 
to the owner of the value of his 
wasting capital assets, the minerals 
and oil and gas in the ground; and, 
2, an incentive for investing risk 
capital in a financially hazardous 
operation. 

Because the reserves of a mineral 
or oil and gas deposit are never ful- 
ly known until the deposit is ex- 
hausted, their capital value is re- 
turned to the owner as a taxation 
allowance of a certain percentage of 
the annual returns. 

The percentage allowed depends 
on the average risk involved for each 
mineral. 

Unless the percentage allowed by 
law is fixed too high, which the in- 
dustry believes is not the case, it 
does not represent profit and is not 
a tax loophole. 

An unwise reduction or elimi- 
nation of percentage depletion al- 
lowances will divert risk capital to 
less financially hazardous industries 
and could cripple domestic mining 
and oil and gas industries. 
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Tax hearings are beginning early. 
The Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the Committee on Ways 
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and Means starts exploratory dis- 
cussion of U. S. private foreign in- 
vestment on Dec. 1. 

While the announced objective of 
the hearings is to consider foreign 
economic policy in its broader as- 
pects, a major facet of this problem 
is obviously the taxation of foreign 
source income. 

This has been a perennial subject 
of heated debate both as the law 
applies to individuals and to busi- 
ness firms. 

Three tax problems are most fre- 
quently mentioned: 1, Need for a 
tax differential similar to that now 
accorded to Western Hemisphere 
Trading Corporations, which would 
stimulate desirable foreign invest- 
ment; 2, deductibility for foreign 
taxes other than those on income; 
and, 3, subjection of income from 
foreign sources to U. S. taxes only 
when that income is returned to this 
country. 

These and similar problems will 
be reopened for discussion. On 
past record, the Treasury can be ex- 
pected to oppose more than token 
changes. But some changes are 
necessary if we are successfully to 
meet the challenge of the Russian 
economic offensive. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Proposals that states take unified 
action to simplify and standardize 
interstate motor carrier requirements 
could benefit commercial carriers, 
shippers and the public generally. 

Under present practices, one 
motor carrier complying with the 
requirements in the 48 states might 
have to fill out as many as 240 forms. 
In 31 states, the forms on which 
carriers are required to file their 
1cc authority are different; 30 
states use differing forms for quali- 
fying fleets of vehicles; 30 states de- 
mand different plates, stickers, paint- 
ed numbers, etc., and 32 states re- 
quire varied forms of certificates of 
insurance and indorsement. 

Proposals by the U. S. Chamber, 
the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners, 
and the Movers Conference of 
America would provide single, stand- 
ard forms for each requirement in 
all states, and a cab card for identifi- 
cation. Such simplification could 
have a significant public benefit 
through lower transportation costs. 
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EXECUTIVE PAY TRENDS continued from page 37 


A greater part of compensation is now 
going into base salary to cut down on 
fluctuations with business cycles 


normal, recent years this would have 
been about 60 per cent. 
Furthermore, the bonus payments 
in different industries range from 10 
per cent of salary to, in exceptional 
cases, more than 100 per cent. They 
normally average about 45 per cent 
of salary. In the past year they aver- 
aged about 36 per cent of salary. 


Were there significant changes in 
stock option, profit sharing or 
other compensation plans of that 
type for managerial people? 


Not in any material way. Com- 
pensation is continuously changing, 
and companies are continuously 
searching for methods to produce 
better incentives. There is no signif- 
icant change in the attitude toward 
these developments compared with 
the immediately prior years. 


Specifically, by how much did ex- 
ecutive compensation change in 
the past year compared with the 
previous year? 


This is difficult to answer because 
of the wide range of companies and 
executives that could be included in 
the definition of executive compen- 
sation, but generally there was no 
change for top executives. 


In the past hasn’t top executive 
pay increased about five per cent 
a year as shown by your annual 
surveys? 


This is true as it applies to sal- 
aries, which, incidentally, account 
for about 80 per cent of compensa- 
tion paid all top executives. 

Bonus payments, being more di- 
rectly related to profits, fluctuate 
more. 

In a good year like 1955, bonus 
payments were 15 per cent over the 
previous year. In a relatively poor 
year profit-wise, like 1957, they av- 
eraged five per cent less than the 
previous year. 


How will executive compensation 
increase in the future? 


I think history will show compen- 
sation is the same as sales and 
profits. Once lost, they are gone for- 
ever. I don’t think there has been a 
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period when, because of a poor year 
there was a later acceleration. 

Compensation in the middle man- 
agement group, such as department 
heads and administrative key people 
where bonuses are a lesser part of 
compensation, has not been materi- 
ally affected. 

The executives at the top are 
really the only ones who have suf- 
fered the effects of economic condi- 
tions. 


Is there a trend toward making top 
managers’ compensation more re- 
sistant to cyclical conditions? 


Definitely yes. If stockholders 
want to attract and retain the serv- 
ices of men of high caliber, there 
must be less fluctuation in pay be- 
cause of economic conditions. 

For example, I stated that the 
range of bonus payments is from 10 
to 100 per cent or more of base 
salary. 

Ten years ago, many more com- 
panies would have been at the upper 
end of the range than there are at 
present. 

Even when we started this service 
nine years ago this relationship of 
incentive payments to salary was 
about 60 per cent. 

In the future a larger portion of 
compensation will undoubtedly be 
in base salaries and a lesser portion 
in bonus payments for top manage- 
ment people. 


Is it possible for a top executive 
to have a windfall in a good year 
with a high bonus and still be pro- 
tected in a recession as far as 
compensation is concerned? 


Not under today’s management 
philosophy and controls. 

Today there are built-in controls 
in compensation plans. Some spe- 
cifically state, notwithstanding all 
other provisions, that no more than 
a percentage—such as 50 per cent of 
salary—shall be paid to any execu- 
tive. 


What forms of compensation are 
available for top executives which 
are not affected by cyclical condi- 
tions, as are bonus payments, and 


which can avoid the high taxes on 
salaries? 


The form of deferred compensa- 
tion most generally used is in qual- 
ified retirement plans. 

The term qualified refers to any 
plan that permits deferment of com- 
pensation to a future period and at 
the same time is reported and de- 
ducted as business expense in a 
given year. 

Our surveys show that currently 
more than 70 per cent of the com- 
panies have such plans. 

Our last top-management report 
shows that an amount equal to 
roughly 10 per cent of the salaries 
of the executives involved have been 
laid aside and contributed to such 
plans. 

Practically all other plans that 
can provide for building for the fu- 
ture or taking full advantage of 
benefits in the tax laws take some 
form of stock ownership. 

This has the dual advantage not 
only of probably deferring taxes but 
also giving executives a desirable 
propietary interest in their firms. 

Currently the most popular type 
of plan is the stock option arrange- 
ment permitted by Congress in 
1950. According to our most recent 
data, based on practices in more 
than 3,500 companies, about 33 per 
cent of all the companies have such 
plans. 

This figure must be interpreted, 
however. 

Of the larger ones, say those with 
more than $100 million in sales, be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent have stock 
option plans. 

Of small companies, say those un- 
der $10 million, only about 12 per 
cent have them. 


Are any other forms of compensa- 
tion being used more today? 


If there is a relatively new devel- 
opment in compensation generally, 
it provides for an employe to lay 
aside a percentage ranging from two 
to 10 per cent of his salary, which is 
invested by a central fund. The em- 
ploye’s savings and company contri- 
butions to such plans and the earn- 
ings of such funds are paid to the 
individual usually on retirement. 

At sizable salaries, and with per- 
missible 10 per cent contributions, 
these plans can develop into sizable 
supplementary payments after re- 
tirement; or, if you will, methods by 
which executives can build estates. 


How prevalent are savings invest- 
ment plans among U. S. compa- 
nies? 


I would say that among the large 
companies there might be as many 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


In government, as in business, this low-cost photographic process simplifies daily routines 
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KEEPS UP WITH THE STORK 


MEDINA, OHIO 


No matter how fast the Medina County birth rate 
rises, you can count on its Health Department’s record- 
keeping being up-to-date. Completely accurate, too. 

Vital statistic records, which must be copied for the 
office file and forwarded to the State Capitol, are now 
photographed in a Recordak Junior Microfilmer. This 
does away with tedious typing—and mistakes. A record 
that took 15 minutes to type is now copied in a second! At 
least $3,000 per year is saved on typing alone. Other 
savings: 98% less file space is required, and original-size 
paper prints can be made from film whenever needed. 





CUTS RECORDING COSTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ted W. Brown, Secretary of State of Ohio, reports 
saving $27,000 a year for taxpayers by making Recordak 
Microfilm copies of the hundreds of corporation docu- 
ments received each day by his office. 

This cuts handling costs from 37¢ to %4¢ a page— 
includes making two microfilm copies, one filed in acetate 
jacket for easier reference, the other for security filing. 
And it speeds documents back to senders the same day 
they are received! 
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PUTS WORK IN ORDER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Paper work piles up in a police department, as in any 
other busy office. Including accident reports, there are 
about 300 reports filed each day by the Rochester Police 
Department. 

Now that all of these are microfilmed, original docu- 
ments:can be destroyed. Results: records on film take 
99% less space—8-year file fits in less than 4 shallow 
drawers. And what’s vital to police work, microfilm docu- 
ments cannot be altered without detection; provide a faith- 
ful photographic record of everything on the originals. 


WHATEVER YOUR TYPE OF BUSINESS you'll find many 
valuable ideas in free 
booklet, ‘‘Short Cuts 
that Save Millions.”’ 
Full details are given, 
too, on new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic In- 
dexing—one of eight 
Recordak models for 
all requirements, all 
budgets. No obliga- 
tion whatsoever! 
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“Recordak”’ is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 


eeeceececeececceceeMAIL COUPON TODAY... 




















: RECORDAK CORPORATION . 
. 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. . 
- Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ° 
* “Short Cuts that Save Millions.” < 
* Name Position 2 
* Company ° 
° Street 7 
* City State. S 











EXECUTIVE PAY TRENDS 


continued 


Salesmen’s compensation tends toward a 
salary base with less emphasis on bonus 





as 50 of them, all developed within 
the past two or three years. 


Exactly how are the savings in- 
vested? 


The employes are usually given a 
choice between government bonds, 
investment in a mutual fund, or in 
common stock of the companies 
which employ them. 


How will salesmen’s compensation 
change as the economy picks up 
steam? 


Seventy-five per cent of salesmen 
are on some kind of a bonus or com- 
mission arrangement. These bonuses 
are related to the economy so, if the 
economy picks up, salesmen may 
fare better than they have in the past. 


Do you have some figures which 
would show sales people’s salaries 
in the past year? 


Salesmen’s compensation, largely, 
was in the realm of the unknown 
until we started our surveys. We are 
in the third year of making such 
studies. In the last one the salesman 
moved ahead at close to the five per 
cent increase in earnings that we 
referred to for all other levels of 
personnel. 

There was an interesting develop- 
ment, however, in that salesmen of 
consumer products, where competi- 
tion is greater and the economy was 
better in the past year, moved ahead 
about seven per cent. Salesmen in 
industrial goods affected by lower 
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capital expenditures generally in- 
creased only at the rate of about 
3.5 per cent. 

It was common quite a few years 
ago for salesmen to be on a straight 
commission basis. 

As selling becomes more difficult, 
companies have adopted sales de- 
velopment programs which involve 
careful selection of well qualified 
people. 

As a result there is more emphasis 
on a sound salary base that will per- 
mit a man to maintain a standard 
of living commensurate with his oc- 
cupation, and less emphasis on the 
bonus or commission. Because of the 
nature of selling, however, this phi- 
losophy probably won’t go as far as 
it might in other management levels. 

To generalize, I might say that 
remuneration is roughly two thirds 
in salary and one third in flexible 
bonus payments for management 
people. 

For sales people these figures 
might be 50-50. A salesman might, 
in a good year, be able to earn an 
amount equal to his salary. 


is this common practice today 
among companies involved in your 
survey? 


I am talking about changes that 
are taking place and conditions that 
exist in companies that have given 
this attention, say, within the past 
two or three years. 


Will the trend toward giving top 


executives more security in their 
compensation, and toward making 
salary the larger part of the sales- 
men’s compensation, have a dull- 
ing effect on incentive? 


No. I believe, as some psycho- 
logical studies show, that an attrac- 
tive incentive that has meaning to 
the individual will bring forth his 
greatest effort. 

For example, take a man at $8,000 
base salary. If you talk to him in 
terms of a potential of $4,000 bonus 
earnings, that’s a lot of money. 

On the other hand it becomes a 
little beyond his realm of reality to 
talk about a $16,000 or $20,000 bo- 
nus. That might have been done 10 
years ago. 

A philosophy is developing that 
bonus earnings of an amount relative 
to base salary will bring forth a 
man’s greatest effort. It does not 
have to be an open-end type of 
bonus. 


What are the most important fac- 
tors in determining top executive 
pay? 


For top management pay, it is, 
first, the industry in which a com- 
pany operates; second, it is the size 
of the company as measured prima- 
rily in sales. Further factors include 
performance and the individual’s 
contribution toward profit and re- 
turn on investment. 


How does the rate of change in 
executive pay compare with the 
salary and wage increases of tech- 
nical people, professional people, 
and production workers? 


The salaries of top executives, 
middle management executives and 
salesmen have moved ahead at a rel- 
atively uniform rate—about five per 
cent. This has been about the rate 
at which the pay of production 
workers has moved ahead during 
recent years. 

For technical people, because of 
the great emphasis on technological 
development and the shortage of 
scientific people, rates have moved 
ahead slightly faster. 

From July 1957 to July 1958, 
the average compensation of some 
15,000 professional people and tech- 
nical people, has moved ahead at 
5.5 per cent. 

This compares with about six per 
cent the previous year. In the year 
before it was about eight per cent. 


Do you think the top manager in 
the next few years will have more 
freedom in choosing the form of 
compensation he receives? 


Yes. Incidentally, this gives me 
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St. Catherine’s social hall and gym, Blauvelt, New York 
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Redwood Lanes bowling alley, Latham, New York 


One system of building helped create 
both structures on modest budgets 


That’s not all these two attractive buildings had in common. to each site. Precision-made to assemble quickly, they 
The Butler Building System offered architects and buyers caused considerable savings in construction time, labor costs. 


other advantages over traditional building methods. Other advantages and economies: clear-span design per- 


Hours and dollars of preliminary engineering were saved mitted maximum flexibility in the handling of interior space. 
because Butler structural frames and roof systems came pre- Load-bearing rigid frame allowed economical curtain walls. 


engineered to meet local building codes and requirements. These same advantages are yours whether you need a super- 


Both buildings were built well on modest budgets. They market, a warehouse, a church or a manufacturing plant — 
were finished sooner than ordinary building methods would Butler is indeed, your lowest cost way to build well. Get all the 
have permitted. Mass-produced Butler components (which details by calling your Butler Builder listed in the Yellow Pages 
make up the basic building) were shipped from stock directly under “Buildings” or ‘Steel Buildings.’’ Or write direct. 


° BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
74, paypwe” 7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings ¢ Oil Equipment ¢ Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cleaners Equipment © Outdoor Advertising Equipment ¢ Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. . 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 








EXECUTIVE PAY TRENDS 


continued 


Status symbols, though quite common 
as a form of executive pay, seem less 


important than generally presumed 


an opportunity to inject something 
that’s a new application of an old 
form of investment which can be 
used as an incentive. 

It’s life insurance. Life insurance 
companies have developed a type of 
plan that they call split-dollar in- 
surance. 

The split dollar means that the 
executive pays part of the premium 
and the company pays part. The 
device that is new about it is that 
over a period of time the contribu- 
tions of the executive go down as 
his need for insurance decreases. 
The company contribution increases 
as its investment in the executive 
increases. 

This is not yet widely used. 
Where it is, it seems to be preferred 
by the executives themselves and 
tied in pretty much with their per- 
sonal life insurance programs. 

There’s more freedom of choice 
regarding stock optioning, too: The 
executive is given a selection as to 
whether or not he will participate 
in the plan. 

Therefore, there is a slow trend 
toward executives having a choice in 
the form of plan that would provide 
the greatest incentive to them as 
individuals. 


How important would you say that 
status symbols are as a form of 
executive pay? 


We have avoided trying to bring 
the answer to this question down to 
facts because it is so informal and it 
has so many variables. 

But since we have received so 
many questions on it, we are current- 
ly surveying the subject and I be- 
lieve that we will be able to answer 
some of the questions. 

I think the answers will be disap- 
pointing to many who believe that 
great emphasis is placed on these 
things. Most companies report that 
they do the logical thing in these 
respects. 

However, there are some rather 
specific questions that today are not 
answerable. For example, many 
companies are decentralizing into 
product divisions. They have a 

‘number of operating heads of these 
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divisions. There are questions as to 
what the titles for these people 
should be. Some companies call them 
presidents of a division. The title 
adds dignity and prestige to the job. 
It is much more common, of course, 
to use the title of vice president or 
general manager. 

Whether a man should be given 
the position and title of vice presi- 
dent is often a decision of manage- 
ment interest and in some cases the 
election to the office is in the form 
of an incentive. 

As to the office—the size, the 
equipment, and the facilities are ex- 
pected to vary with level of respon- 
sibility. 

That is about as far as we have 
been able to find companies will go 
in making their statements. 

Generally, it would more or less 
naturally follow that a vice presi- 
dent should have a rug on his of- 
fice floor, if he didn’t previously 
have such a rug. 

Such things are given a lot of at- 
tention but are difficult to tie down. 
In the matter of travel, for example, 
it is expected that different levels 
of executives will use facilities that 
are somewhat commensurate with 
their standard of living. 

For example, it is not expected 
that a board chairman traveling for 
the company will necessarily take a 
roomette. 

If he were taking it for himself, he 
would take a bedroom, generally 
speaking. That is about it. 

I might add that lack of status 
symbols can be incentive in reverse. 
It can be an irritation; it can affect 
performance adversely. 

If a man gets a position which is 
usually accompanied by certain dig- 
nity, certain prestige, and they are 
not forthcoming, the lack of them 
will gnaw at him. 


Do you see any change in the 
use of expense accounts or the 
amount of business expense that 
is deductible? 


The recent economic forces have 
caused management to wonder if ex- 
pense accounts, entertainment costs 
and so forth are excessive. 


Reviews of management policies 
usually have a long-range effect. 
Just because the economy is improv- 
ing, companies will not go back to 
loose expense account policies. 


Can you give some specific top 
and middle executive pay figures 
and various ranges of company 
size that show up in your latest 
surveys? 


The ranges are so wide that this 
question to some extent defies an an- 
swer. 

Defining small companies as those 
with sales between $500,000 and $1 
million, the chief executive officers 
can be expected to earn somewhere 
between $12,000 and $20,000 a year. 

In companies with, say, $50 mil- 
lion to $75 million sales, compensa- 
tion including salary and bonus 
might be between $50,000 and $75,- 
000 a year. 

A company in the $300 million 
to $500 million range might pay its 
chief executive officer from $100,000 
to $150,000. 

The range of pay at the middle 
management level is roughly from 
$6,000 to $25,000, although in a 
few cases, pay goes to between $30,- 
000 and $40,000 in larger companies. 

The general averages are difficult 
to interpret because as companies 
grow, the jobs divide themselves. 

For example, a $3 billion com- 
pany might have 75 or 100 plant 
managers, and the manager of one 
of the plants would not be materi- 
ally different from the plant man- 
ager of a small company with just 
one plant. 

So much depends on the size of 
the plant, the nature of the product, 
the nature of the process, that it is 
difficult to quote averages that carry 
any meaning. 


Is higher pay likely among rank- 
ing engineers, scientists and oth- 
er technical people? 


I think the answer is yes. Gener- 
ally speaking, the relationship of 
pay has followed a pattern devel- 
oped over years. 

The chief executive officer is, of 
course, the highest paid; the sec- 
ond highest paid in most compa- 
nies is the man in charge of the 
sales effort; the third man—often 
interchangeable with the second 
man—is the financial man. 

Manufacturing has followed next. 
Scientific or engineering effort is 
generally at the lower end of this 
hierarchy. 

I think undoubtedly, with the 
emphasis on scientific progress, this 
will change, and pay levels of these 
people will become more equal to 
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Appetizers 


Louisiana shrimp cocktail 
California crab meat 


Texas steak 


irginia 
ham 


For almost everyone in America 
today, the zest and excitement of holiday eating carry 
through the entire year . . . because the motor truck 

has revolutionized our distribution system to bring us daily 
deliveries of greater varieties of fresher, 


more nutritious foods no matter where we live! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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continued 


Many forms of incentive are now used 


for motivation 


of middle management 
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the other main functions of run- 
ning a business. 


Should the form of compensation 
for staff employes differ from that 
of line employes? 


This can be answered more spe- 
cifically for the engineers and scien- 
tists than perhaps some of the oth- 
ers. For them, incentives can be 
provided by allowing them to join 
professional societies, by allowing 
the acceptance of an honorarium for 
accepted articles in magazines, by 
those things that are not monetary 
in a major way but would have a 
significant meaning to the individ- 
uals. 

Industry is making an effort to 
give these men some form of recog- 
nition. It hasn’t taken too concrete 
a form yet; but it would parallel 
an honorary doctor’s degree from a 
college, and give a man some recog- 
nition by title or in some other way 
that would set him apart from the 
others in the work force. 

Many of these specialized scien- 
tists are never going to have the 
prestige or status symbols that go 
with management jobs. 

Yet it’s the kind of thing that 
should be recognized. 

I think that industry has not 
developed anything worth referring 
to for other nonmanagement types 
of people. They either have to qual- 
ify for the management jobs or they 
reach a level beyond which they 
don’t go. 
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So far as other nonmanagement 
people go, the strong incentive—I 
think the only one of any impor- 
tance—is the pension arrangement. 

If a man reaches what you might 
call the level of his capacity and 
sees before him five or 10 remain- 
ing years of work at about the same 
level, the pension is the motivating 
force that keeps him producing. 


Are there other forms of incentive 
for middle managers who reach a 
stalemate? 


The top management job is to 
keep a challenge before such an in- 
dividual by changing, to the extent 
possible, the nature of the work. 

Sometimes this means moving a 
man from one job to another. Some- 
times it would mean using a man’s 
background and experience more 
actively in the fields that might pre- 
sent him with a new challenge and 
a change. 

I think the incentive in many 
such cases is produced by having 
a work assignment that provides 
something in the form of accom- 
plishment that a man can see. 


How would you say such intangible 
elements as challenge, opportunity 
to create something, competition, 
and a fear of loss of job or rank, 
compare with monetary compensa- 
tion in motivating managers? 


Many studies have been made 
along this line. I think the answers 
could be summarized by saying that 
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if compensation is fair and equitable, 
it is secondary to many of these 
other influences. The real motivat- 
ing forces stem from some of these 
things I have mentioned: providing 
the opportunity for a man to capi- 
talize on what he believes is the 
fullest extent of his ability. 

At higher levels—some external 
signs can be important—-such as 
use of the company car and the 
company airplane on business trips. 
These are status symbols that go 
with the levels of job. 


Can you give some specifics as 
to what top management and low- 
er than top management pay will 
average by, say, 19657 


I don’t believe it is possible to 
be specific. I think there are two 
determinants that have a _ strong 
bearing on the question. 

One is the value of money, or 
inflation. The other is that pay, par- 
ticularly at the top management 
level, is determined by the growth 
of business. If business continues to 
grow at about the same rate that 
we have experienced over, say, the 
past 10 years, then I think com- 
pensation will move at about the 
same rate. 


Would you consider that there is 
a squeeze on top executive sal- 
aries as far as the rate of increase 
from year to year? 


No. Not today. Over the past 20 
years or more there was a squeeze, 
the result of political pressures or 
social philosophies. People asked 
how a man possibly could be worth 
more than $25,000. This has disap- 
peared. There is a public accept- 
ance now of high executive pay. 

I think this stems partly from 
more publicity given to the pay 
of TV and other entertainment per- 
sonalities. I don’t think any unnat- 
ural squeeze is obvious at present 
or in the foreseeable future. 


A most important trend in the 
executive pay picture seems to be 
that some of the risk is being 
taken out of top management com- 
pensation? 


That is right. A proportion of 
total pay—as divided between sal- 
ary and bonus—is gradually going 
to go higher on the salary side. The 
bonus pay, the risk part of it, over 
the years is becoming less. END 





REPRINTS of “Executive Pay 
Trends Changing” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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430-acre 


Ohio River Industrial Site 








AT SILOAM, 
KENTUCKY 


The Ohio River Valley is one of the fastest grow- LocaTION: 4 miles east of Portsmouth, Ohio, at 
ing industrial areas of our country. For 150 miles the junction of C & O main lines — West to 
— between Huntington, W. Va., and Cincinnati— Cincinnati and Chicago, East to West Virginia and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway parallels the busy Virginia, North to Ohio, Michigan and Canada. 
Ohio River. TRANSPORTATION: Chesapeake and Ohio; U.S. 


highway No. 23; Ohio River. utwit1es: Kentucky 
Power Co., Columbia Gas of Kentucky, Inc. Water 
from South Shore Water Works with surplus ca- 
pacity of 300,000 gallons. TOPOGRAPHY: Just 
enough slope for proper drainage. LABOR: Esti- 
mated surplus of 2,100 men and 6,500 women in 
Typical is this 430-acre site at Siloam, Kentucky. the area. 


Already, giant steel mills, new and expanding 
chemical plants and other varied manufacturers 
call this valley their home. But many level, flood- 
free river front industrial sites are still available, 
some owned by Chessie’s railroad. 


Complete Industrial Surveys of this and other Ohio River sites are available to interested companies. 
Inquiries are handled in complete confidence and without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director 
of Industrial Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, W. Va., Tel: Jackson 3-8573 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia «© West Virginia > Kentucky * Ohlo 
Indiana e Michigan « Southern Ontario 











Put your best foot 


Step ahead with a truck that’s 
’59-New in savings, style and stamina! 




































Look over Ford’s ’59 models and judge for yourself. 
Pickup? Ford’s big Styleside Six is a real penny- 
pincher. City delivery? See Ford’s Parcel Delivery 
models and the new Courier. Tandem Axle heavy- 
weights? Ford has ’em . . . with tilt cabs, too! In all, 
there’re over 370 models, to provide you with the 
right truck for your job. See your Ford Dealer and 
put your best foot Ford-ward! 








.«- FOR Savivves / 


Ford Short Stroke Six with economy carburetor . . . Ford’s 
rugged Short Stroke Six engine squeezes extra miles from every 
gallon of gas for amazing fuel economy! Moreover, Ford 
pickups are available with Styleside bodies that offer all-steel 
construction for greater rigidity, strength and durability. These 
sleek beauties give the smoothest ride of any %4-ton pickup 
... Ford Parcel Delivery windshield-front-end models provide 
functional design that reduces special body installation costs! 









Every Ford has 


{SAFETY GLASS 


in every window 





2. FOR SIME 


New Courier—does credit to your name. . . Here’s the way to 


<= 
make every delivery a “special delivery”! It’s Ford’s smart FO. HEAW GO. 
new Courier—America’s most distinctive sedan delivery. oe R UNG 
There’s big new loadspace—92 cubic feet of it—and items as ; ‘ Now 
long as 12 feet can easily fit inside. New, too, are big windows Tandem capacity plus Tilt Cab advantages . . . Brand For 
in the rear and sides to give car-like visibility in city traffic. new—Ford Tilt Cab Tandems with ratings up to For 
Cargo area is lined for maximum load protection! 75,000-lb. GCW! Now get the quick servicing, riding equi 
comfort and easy handling of tilt-cab design in tandem- jobs 
axle trucks... biggest Tilt Cab haulers built by Ford! sno 
They save 3 ft. in over-all length, give you more 195s 


payload, save hours of maintenance. 








FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


e--LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN 
«--LAST LONGER, TOO! 
























— FOR GREATER FAVLOADS { 


Now—4-Wheel Drive Pickups for off-road work... 
For the first time —%4-ton and %4-ton trucks with 
Ford-built 4-wheel drive at Ford’s low prices! They’re 
equally at home on highways or on toughest off-road 
jobs. They’re tough and sure-footed in sand, mud, 
snow—even on grades of 60%! Available early in 
1959 as Pickup or Chassis-Cab models. 











Toughest two-tonner on the road. . .a dependable 
money-maker on the job! Ford’s new F-600 
Series have increased spring capacity and offer 
new optional 6000-lb. front axle for even greater 
payload capacity, longer axle life! Wide choice of 
Short Stroke power, too—modern Six or either 
of two new V-8 engines! 























NEW WELFARE FUND 
LAW UNDER ATTACK 


Changes urged by critics and backers could have 


these effects on business and public interests 


FEW FEDERAL LAWS start out with 
a future as dim as that facing the 
new Welfare and Pension Plan Dis- 
closure Act. Although the law does 
not take effect until Jan. 1, there 
seems to be as much talk about how 
it should be changed as about how 
it will work. 

The law’s backers in Congress 
were actually urging future changes 
even before the measure was passed. 

Employer and public interests 
will be affected in these ways by 
whatever changes are made: 


> The further Congress goes in reg- 
ulating welfare and pension pro- 
grams, the less likely it is to do 
something to curb the union cor- 
ruption, abuses and power disclosed 
by the Senate McClellan Commit- 
tee, and vice versa. 


> Since the untainted employer-run 
programs account for 92 per cent of 
employes covered by welfare plans, 
and 86 per cent of those covered by 
pension plans, any new congres- 
sional regulations and _ controls 
would fall more heavily on employ- 
ers than on unions, whose improper 
activities in this field caused Con- 
gress to act in the first place. 


> Further federal intervention would 
discourage action by the states. The 
states traditionally have assumed 
responsibility for controlling insur- 
ance activities, which play a large 
role in welfare and pension pro- 
grams. 


President Eisenhower, even in 
signing the bill into law last August, 
condemned it as doing little but 
establish a precedent for federal re- 
sponsibility in this field. 

Secretary of Labor James P. 
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Mitchell has called the new law a 
“legislative monstrosity” and “prob- 
ably the worst and most useless 
legislation ever passed by Congress 
at any time.” 

A few days after organized labor 
had helped to elect many more 
“friends” to Congress, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany said his or- 
ganization would seek amendments 
to toughen the law along the lines 
of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Most employers, on the other 
hand, feel strongly that the law 
should be given a trial before it is 
changed. Many are making difficult 
and costly adjustments to comply 
with it. 

The law was passed in an effort 
to “do something” before the fall 
congressional elections, after it was 
obvious that the effective legislation 
the public was demanding to cope 
with labor corruption and power 
was not in prospect. 

It is the result of two develop- 
ments: One is the rapid postwar 
growth of welfare and pension funds 
and their importance in the econ- 
omy. The other is the evidence of 
abuses, mishandling and looting of 
funds uncovered by congressional 
investigations as far back as 1954. 

The Senate Labor Committee esti- 
mated that about 84 million persons 
are dependent on benefits provided 
by welfare and pension plans, whose 
reserves exceed $34 billion and are 
increasing at the rate of $4 billion 
a year. Annual contributions into 
the funds exceed $8 billion. 

The Committee’s report shows 
that, between 1945 and 1956, em- 
ployes covered by group life insur- 
ance increased from 11 million to 35 
million. Individuals covered under 


various group hospital insurance 
plans increased from 26 million to 


. more than 96 million. 


Persons covered by private em- 
ploye pension plans increased from 
5.6 million to 14.3 million. 

Several years of investigation by 
congressional committees revealed 
numerous cases of embezzlement, 
exorbitant commissions, kickbacks, 
improper fees, collusion, misman- 
agement, other irregular practices. 

The Senate acted first last April, 
passing a bill that would have given 
the Secretary of Labor broad en- 
forcement powers, and calling for 
more detailed reporting. It resisted 
efforts, led by Sen. William F. 
Knowland of California, to include 
some labor reform amendments. 

Instead of taking up the Senate 
bill, the House substituted its Teller 
bill, which the Senate accepted with 
minor amendments. 

President Eisenhower has voiced 
five criticisms of the new law: 

1. It requires only summary state- 
ments of many imporiant aspects of 
a plan’s financial operations, making 
it possible to conceal abuses. 

2. No government agency is set 
up to interpret it. 

3. The law relies on individual 
employes to compel compliance 
through court proceedings. 

4. It fails to give the Secretary of 
Labor either investigatory or en- 
forcement powers. He is powerless 
to uncover abuses. 

5. No provision is made for deal- 
ing directly with the most flagrant 
abuses, such as embezzlement and 
kickbacks, once they are uncovered. 

The new law is designed to reveal 
information on welfare and pension 
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plans, not to correct abuses in their 
administration. 

With few exceptions, it applies to 
an estimated 900,000 plans that 
cover more than 25 employes. It re- 
quires that: 

1. A description of an existing 
plan must be filed with the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor by next April 1. 
New plans must be filed within 90 
days after establishment. 

Forms and instructions will be 
available at the national office of the 
Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards, and the regional offices 
of the Wage and Hour Division. It 
is not necessary to use the govern- 
ment form, however. Reports will be 
kept on file for public inspection in 
the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

2. An annual report of the plan’s 
operations must be filed with the 
Labor Department 120 days after 
the end of the calendar, fiscal or 
policy year. 

For plans on a calendar year 
basis, the first report won’t be due 
until May 1, 1960. There seems to 
be some question as to when the first 
report is due for plans on a fiscal or 
policy year. The Labor Department 
assumes the report is due 120 days 
after a fiscal or policy year ends 
after December 31, 1958. 

3. The plan administrator must 
make a description of the plan, and 
the latest annual report, available 
at the plan’s principal office for ex- 
amination by any participant or 
beneficiary. On written request, he 
must deliver to a participant or 
beneficiary a description of the plan 
and a summary of the latest annual 
report. 

Enforcement of the new law per- 
mits both civil and criminal penal- 
ties. 


Civil penalties: A participant or a 
beneficiary may sue the administra- 
tor of a plan who fails to comply 
with a written request for copies of 
the plan’s description and annual 
report summary. Courts may award 
up to $50 a day from the date of 
refusal or failure to comply. 

Suits for injunctions to restrain 
violations may be filed in federal 
district courts. 


Criminal penalties: Wilful violators 
may be fined up to $1,000 or im- 
prisoned up to six months. 

Persons giving false information 
may also be penalized under the fed- 
eral law applicable to making false 
statements to the government. They 
may be fined up to $10,000, impris- 
oned up to five years, or both. 

The law makes no distinction be- 
tween company plans and plans 
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Many kinds of welfare and pension plans will 
have to be reported to the government by next 
April 1 under the new federal law. Some benefit 
plans will not have to be reported for one reason 
or another. 

Welfare plans to be reported seem to include: 


Group life insurance 

Group accidental death and dismemberment 
Group total and permanent disability 

Group hospital-medical-surgical 

Group sickness and accident disability 
Group major medical expenses 

Group survivorship benefits 


Supplemental unemployment benefit programs 


Pension plans to be reported seem to include: 
Trusteed and insured retirement plans 
Some employe savings plans 
Deferred profit-sharing plans 


These plans seem not to be covered: 
Vacation plans 
Short-term profit-sharing plans 
Executive bonus and stock option plans 
Severance pay plans 

Specifically exempt are: 
Plans administered by governments 
Plans complying with state compensation laws 
Tax-exempt fraternal society plans 


Plans covering fewer than 26 employes 
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BEST BALANCED BUY IN MODERN MIMEOGRAPHS 





A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALLNEW, ALLELECTRIC 


low cost mimeograph 


Ease of Operation? It’s the 
nearest thing to automation! No 
pumping, no priming, no fussing 
with dials. Ink flow is 100 % auto- 
matic! One inking lasts up to 
3 or 4 months—or 20,000 copies. 
Foolproof feed system can’t jam 
or feed doubles! 


Versatility? How’s 10 copies or 
10,000 copies per master for ver- 
satility? Or up to five colors at 
once? Or electronic stencils that 
reproduce type faces—even screen 
halftones—in black and colors? 


Speed? Indeed! Up to 100 
copies per minute! 





the only LOW-PRICED quality mimeograph to pass 
the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Maintained Legibility? Abso- 
lutely tops! The 5000th copy is 
as clean, as clear as the 5th copy! 


What About Low Cost? Here’s 
really big news! Model 412 is the 
lowest-priced, quality, all-electric 
mimeograph available anywhere. 


But no amount of words can take 
the place of an actual mimeo- 
graph demonstration. 


Call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor right away. He’s 
listed under Duplicating Ma- 
chines in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. Or 
mail coupon below. 


A:B-DICK 


BEST BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


P. S.: A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all suitable makes of stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. Dick Company 


eeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


Dept. NB-128 


5700 West Touhy Avenue + Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send complete information about the only low-priced, quality mimeograph 
to pass the “‘5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST!” 


Name 
Company _ 
Address _ 
City 


___ Position 


Zone_ State 














WELFARE FUND LAW 


continued 


Revision may be 
linked to labor 
reform legislation 


run by unions or by unions and em- 
ployers jointly. 

Welfare plans are defined as for- 
mal plans which provide for med- 
ical, surgical, or hospital care or 
benefits, or benefits in the event of 
sickness, accident, disability, death, 
or unemployment. 

Any changes Congress makes are 
expected to follow the pattern of the 
Senate bill, which passed by a 
sweeping 88-0 vote after attempts to 
add labor corrective amendments 
were defeated. 

Under this bill, the Secretary of 
Labor would have had authority to 
regulate the filing of reports, to 
make investigations, and to file suits 
against persons charged with abuse 
of trust or misconduct in the man- 
agement of a plan. He would have 
set up an office of Commissioner of 
Labor Reports to administer the 
plan, adding to the growing bureauc- 
racy. 

Penalties would be stiffer. The 
Secretary would be authorized to 
institute injunction proceedings and 
criminal prosecutions for wilful vio- 
lations. 

Violators would face a possible 
maximum fine of $5,000, five years’ 
imprisonment, or both. 

Embezzlers could be punished by 
a five-year prison sentence, a $10,- 
000 fine, or both. 

Business groups would prefer to 
have the Securities and Exchange 
Commission administer welfare fund 
legislation because of its experience 
in handling disclosure information. 
Efforts to include this in the present 
law failed. 

Proposed revision in the new Con- 
gress will probably be linked to de- 
bate over general labor-reform legis- 
lation, which also was promised by 
both sides after defeat of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill in the past session of 
Congress. 

This will mean that whatever is 
done on one issue will likely affect 
what is done on the other. If Con- 
gress passes a far-reaching labor 
reform measure, it will likely do lit- 
tle, if anything, to further regulate 
welfare and pension plans. If it acts 
first on welfare and pension fund 
control, and enacts a stringent meas- 
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ure, it will likely do little about 
over-all reforms. 

Extensive regulation of welfare 
and pension plans may also have a 
bearing on state legislation in this 
field, and may lead to federal pre- 
emption, or further lessening of state 
authority. 

Most state labor control laws were 
nullified for all practical purposes 
when Congress passed the Taft- | 
Hartley Act in 1947. Efforts are 
being made now to restore some la- 
bor-management relations authority 
to the states. 

Six states have passed laws on 
welfare and pension plans, all since 
1955, after public disclosure of un- 
ion malpractices. 

Five of them go beyond the sim- 
ple disclosure provisions of the fed- 
eral statute. Other states have waited 
to see what Congress would do in 
this field. 

If the new act is left as it is, re- 
quiring little more than a descrip- 
tion of a plan and its operation, it 
can be a stimulant to further state 
legislation. As it stands, it does not 
prevent the states from adopting 
more stringent legislation. Informa- 
tion disclosed under the federal law | 
might also be useful to the states in | 
planning their own legislation. 

Washington passed the first state 
law on welfare and pension plans in 
1955. New York followed in 1956 
(with amendments in 1957 and 
1958), and California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin in 
1957. 

The California, Connecticut and 
New York laws apply only to wel- 
fare programs in which unions par- 
ticipate. 

A plan is exempt if the trustee is 
under regulation by federal or state 
banking laws. 

Washington’s law comes closest to 





the new federal statute. Reports are 
filed with, and examined by, the| 
State Commissioner. There is no| 
regulation. 

Laws in the other five states are 
more comprehensive and much alike. 
They provide for registration of 
funds, reports and examination, and 
also prohibit payment of fees or | 
kickbacks to trustees, employers or | 
union officials who administer funds. | 

A useful aid in understanding and | 
complying with the new laws is a 
new book, “Federal-State Regula- 
tion of Welfare Funds,” recently 
published by The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., a private labor 
relations reporting service in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It includes the texts of 
the federal and state laws, as well 
as analysis, committee findings and | 
other pertinent information. END | 
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A. B. Dick Company presents an 


ALL-NEW, ALLELECTRIC 
low cost fluid duplicator 


the only LOW-PRICED fluid duplicator that 


passes the 5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST! 


Ease of Operation? No equal 
anywhere! Virtually operates 
itself. Fluid flow is totally auto- 
matic. New feed system can’t 
feed doubles. Built-in copy 
counter, too! 


Versatility? No other machine 
comes close! Feeds anything— 
small postcards to large, legal- 
size paper—even card stock and 
paper, mixed—one sheet at a 
time! Doubles as an AZOGKAPH 
duplicator, too, for easiest, fast- 
est and lowest cost duplicating 
with absolute cleanliness. 


Speed ? Its 100 sheets per minute 
is tops among fluid duplicators. 





Maintained Legibility? You get 
up to 400 easy-to-read copies of 
written, typed or drawn material 
per master. And with five differ- 
ent colors to choose from copies 
get added eye-appeal, too! 


Low Overall Cost? Absolutely! 
Fact is, you get all-electric opera- 
tion at the price of hand-operated 
equipment. 


Want a demonstration? Give your 
nearby A. B. Dick Company dis- 
tributor a call. He’s listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory. Or mail coupon below 
for complete information. 


A-B-DICK 


BEST BALANCED BUYS IN DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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A. B. Dick Company 


Dept, NB-128 ° 


5700 West Touhy Avenue + Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send full information about the only low-priced fluid duplicator 
that passes the “5-POINT BEST BALANCED BUY TEST!” 
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Tax dollars hire 
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“mployme nt 


ONE OF EVERY EIGHT employed Americans works 
for government, and the upward trend shows no sign 
of leveling off. 

Since 1900, nongovernment employment has in- 
creased 100 per cent. Government employment—fed- 
eral, state and local—has risen 660 per cent, and is 
expected to total 8.3 million as 1959 begins. This is 
three per cent above the previous high reached in De- 
cember 1957, and 32 per cent above the World War II 
peak of 6.3 million. 

The figure does not include the 2.6 million members 
of the armed forces, or the 221,000 foreign nationals 
working overseas for the United States. Adding these 
two groups, total government employment reaches 
11.1 million—about one of every six employed. 

How high government employment is likely to go, 
or where saturation sets in, are questions only the fu- 
ture can answer. But the federal government’s con- 
tinued assumption of new responsibilities, and the 
prospects for higher state and local spending, suggest 
further extension of government employment to new 
record high levels. 

Increases—averaging 25,000 a month—in the past 
five years have been almost entirely at the state and 
local levels. Federal employment has remained virtu- 
ally unchanged. As a result, for every 100 federal em- 
ployes, 260 people today are working for states, coun- 
ties, municipalities, townships, school districts and 
special districts. They include embalmers, chiropo- 
dists, cotton classifiers, astronomers, glassblowers, 
barbers, detectives—almost every occupation found 
in nongovernment employment. 

Principal government activity is education, which 
occupies 30 per cent of the government employes— 
mostly in states and special school districts. Civilians 
employed in national defense comprise 16 per cent; 
health and hospitals, 10 per cent; the federal postal 
service, seven per cent. Six per cent of the government 
employes work at highway construction and mainte- 
nance. 

The federal government is the nation’s largest em- 
ployer, hiring one out of every 30 employed persons. 

Federal employment was under 200,000 in 1900. It 
reached 450,000 in 1916, and a World War I peak of 
918,000. Employment then dropped to about 500,000. 
The New Deal, and later the defense program, in- 
creased it to 1 million in 1940. World War II brought 
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a 3 million peak. Since then employment has ranged 
from 1.9 to 2.4 million. 

Of the current total of about 2.4 million federal em- 
ployes, 226,000 are working in the Washington, D. C., 
area. 

This is exceeded by California with 229,000 federal 
employes. New York has 185,000, Pennsylvania 
129,000, Texas 115,000 and Illinois 104,000. 

The judiciary is the smallest of the three branches 
of the federal government, employing only 4,800 
persons. The legislative branch employes 22,000 per- 
sons. The executive branch has 2,362,049 workers. 

The Defense Department, largest in the executive 
branch, has 1,097,436 employes. 

Among the independent agencies, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is the largest, with 171,692 employes. 

The state governments had 1,358,000 employes in 
1957, or one fourth of all persons working for state 
and local governments. Twenty-six per cent of them 
work in education, 21 per cent in hospitals, and 17 per 
cent in highway construction and maintenance. 

The 3,047 county governments employed 668,000 
persons in 1957, or 12 per cent of all state and local 
government employes. Nineteen per cent of these were 
engaged in legislation, administration of justice, tax 
collection and other general control activities; 18 per 
cent in hospital operation; another 18 per cent in 
highway construction and maintenance. 

The 17,183 municipal governments had 1,539,000 
employes in 1957, or 27 per cent of all state and local 
government employes. Police activities and education 
each engaged 15 per cent of the municipal employes, 
while 14 per cent worked for local transit, gas, water 
and other utilities. 

The 17,198 township governments, which include 
“towns” in New England, had 244,000 employes in 
1957, four per cent of all state and local employes. 
Education was the major activity of these employes, 
with 38 per cent of all township workers in that field. 

The country’s 50,446 school districts had 1,649,000 
employes. Ninety-nine per cent of these employes 
were in elementary and secondary education, one per 
cent in higher education. 

The 14,405 special districts, operating local utilities, 
housing and community redevelopment projects, parks, 
sanitation, fire protection, and other facilities, em- 
ployed 150,000 persons in 1957. END 
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KEEP LID ON SPENDING 


continued from page 41 


Reckless spending means higher debts, 
more interest, and spiraling inflation 


say no spending reductions in major 
national security programs can be 
looked for while the cold war con- 
tinues; in fact, the trend is the other 
way. 

As money grows tighter, the cost 
of interest payments on the public 
debt goes up. A major airways 
modernization program now under 
way will be a substantial expense 
over the next few years. Expanded 
highway outlays are outrunning 
revenues from gasoline and other 
user taxes. Spending.on natural re- 
sources projects already under way 
will increase as work advances 
even without any new starts. Vari- 
ous federal grant programs for 
health, education and other activi- 
ties will not reach their most expen 
sive levels until fiscal 1960 or 1961. 

All those items concern programs 
already authorized or directed by 
Congress; there’s no turning back. 

Fortunately, a few sizable savings 
are also in sight—if Congress goes 
along. 
> The ending of the acreage reserve 
section of the soil bank program 
this year will save some $600 million 
in the new budget. 
> The current budget has to bear 
the extra burden of some $300 mil- 
lion of retroactive pay increases; the 
coming budget will be spared the 
retroactive payments, although it 
must provide money to maintain 
the salaries at the increased levels. 
> The special antirecession program 
of supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation payments will end short- 
ly, ending a project that will have 
cost some $400 million. 
> A government program for buying 
low-cost housing mortgages is sched- 
uled to die, saving $300 to $400 mil- 
lion over a two-year period. 
> Parcel post and other small mail 
rate increases are scheduled, which 
will reduce the postal deficit. 

All these projected economies 
would just about offset the spending 
increases. But the President in Jan- 
uary will leave out of his proposed 
budget many pet spending schemes 
pushed by congressmen of both par- 
ties. He will ask the lawmakers to 
take a number of actions that will 
prove distasteful to many—to trim 
back spending on veterans, housing 
and other programs and to boost user 
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charges on highways, airways and 
other services. 

The fate of the budget will de- 
pend largely on whether Congress 
accepts these recommendations. 

The President seems ready to 
fight for his budget this year. Some 
of his remarks at post-election press 
conferences indicate that he feels 
strongly enough on the subject to do 
just that. The day after election he 
pledged a war on the spenders. 

Not long ago he told a news con- 
ference that “we are spending too 
much money and contemplate spend- 
ing too much money.” In a cam- 
paign speech in Pittsburgh he 
pledged a_ strong fight against 
“svasteful government spending.” 

‘All of us know the results of 
reckless federal spending,” the Pres- 
ident said. “It saddles the future 
with greater debts, heavier interest 
payments, higher prices and spiral- 
ing inflation.” 

One has only to look back again 
on the past session of Congress to 
recognize what a tough job the 
President may have. 

That point is made even more 
sharply when it is remembered that 
the Democratic majority then was 
considerably smaller than it is go- 
ing to be in the new Congress and 
that conservative Democrats carried 
more weight then than they will 
when the new session begins. 

Just what can be expected from 
the new Congress? For one thing, 
because the strength of the liberals 
was increased, pressures for in- 
creased spending can be expected 
to grow. 

The first line of congressional at- 
tack will almost certainly be on 
behalf of some of the measures the 
President vetoed this past year or 
managed to block before passage. 

For example, Democrats undoubt- 
edly will try to push through a new 
program of federal aid to areas of 
chronic unemployment. The Presi- 
dent last summer vetoed one with 
a $280 million price tag. 

They’ll certainly push a new, big 
housing program—more aid for low- 
cost housing, urban renewal, public 
housing. The House this past ses- 
sion narrowly defeated a bill—sim- 
ilar to one passed by the Senate 
—that would have cost more than 
$2 billion. 


The President vetoed legislation 
for $437 million in grants for airport 
construction. This bill will return, 
possibly in expanded form. 

Half a dozen other spending pro- 
posals that were close to enactment 
when Congress quit will certainly be 
revived. They include efforts to 
spend hundreds of millions for com- 
munity facilities, metal subsidies, 
educational television stations, atom- 
ic icebreakers, and other projects. 
Then there will be a new drive for 
many proposals that didn’t get far 
in the last Congress—a food stamp 
plan, new farm subsidies, more 
public works, federal outlays for 
scholarships and schools. 

Finally, all through the session a 
continuous push for big new defense 
spending is inevitable. 

In its counterattack, the White 
House pledges that this year it will 
send to Capitol Hill the long-prom- 
ised presidential recommendations 
for cutting down on the cost of 
veterans’ benefits—an area of stead- 
ily increasing outlays. 

The Administration also can be 
expected to renew its recommenda- 
tions for gradual reduction of the 
federal share of the costs of urban 
renewal projects. Higher gasoline 
taxes and other increased user 
charges will be sought to lessen the 
burden of the stepped-up highway 
construction program. 

It will again seek higher interest 
rates on college housing and rural 
electrification loans, as a means of 
attracting more private capital into 
these areas. It will propose making 
the airlines and other aviation in- 
terests pay more of the cost of new 
airways. It will probably again seek 
to boost the first class mail rate to 
five cents, trimming the postal defi- 
cit. It will ask Congress to cut back 
on federal grants to states for public 
assistance, water pollution control, 
and other spending programs. 

These goals, if won, can help hold 
the budget line but, as a budget offi- 
cial puts it, “The only way to hold 
down spending is to cut out whole 
programs; to cut down the scope of 
programs or never to let them get 
started. Fewer employes, better man- 
agement and the like bring relatively 
small savings in a $79 or $80 billion 
budget.” 

Finally, says Mr. Stans: “Reduc- 
tions in government programs can- 
not come suddenly. They must be 
planned ahead and in some cases 
effected gradually to avoid disloca- 
tions to present beneficiaries and 
objectives.” That is why, if the budg- 
et is to be held at $80 billion, citizen 
interest in government spending 
must be continuous. END 
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GET FULL VALUE FROM 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


Study of these five pitfalls can add to 
success of management development 


AS RISING BUSINESS promises to increase the future 
need for trained executives, business managers are 
taking a new sharp look at development programs. 
The recession provided a breathing space in which 
results of courses previously taken could be assessed. 
The assessment revéals some spectacular successes 
and some disillusioning disappointments. 
Analysis shows that most of the latter can be traced 
to five common mistakes: 
> Failure to relate executive development to job per- 
formance and company need. 
> Pushing managers too far too fast. 
> Using development programs as a substitute for 
analytical thinking. 
> Expecting too much from the program. 
> Tying development too close to promotion. 
In addition to identifying these pitfalls, recent stud- 
ies have made plain the ways to avoid them. 


Failure to relate development to the job 

The thesis that management training is so good 
that it pays big dividends regardless of what it costs 
is dangerous and now solidly repudiated by every 
responsible authority in the field. 
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A carefully planned, conscientiously operated pro- 
gram does pay off. There is little doubt that man- 
agement development has added an entirely new 
dimension to industrial efficiency. Achieving the most 
effective use of this new tool, however, requires a 
continuing and close relationship between the train- 
ing investment and production requirements. Pro- 
grams enshrined as objectives—as ends in themselves 
—have proven to be expensive show pieces for organi- 
zations trying to keep up with the corporate Joneses. 

The way to insure getting a decent return on your 
investment is to become cost-conscious and result-con- 
scious. Does the program help to get on with the job 
at hand or doesn’t it? Training is hastened experience. 
In management development, it is a distillate of the 
wisdom and experience of the present generation of 
executives who had to do things the hard way. They 
learned by stubbing their toes on management prob- 
lems and became developed by a succession of painful 
experiences. Training attempts to communicate this 
knowledge to the rising executive in a manner some- 
what more efficient than the toe-stubbing method. This 
is the only reason for its existence. 

Be careful, therefore, in selecting a training pro- 
gram, to be sure that it does communicate knowledge 
vital to the organization or to the growth of the indi- 
vidual. Before you start shipping all hands off to man- 
agement courses, decide what you hope to accomplish 
in terms of improved job performance and a larger 
reservoir of promotables. Choose, fairly and objective- 
ly, the managers who seem to be most in need of, or 
most likely to profit from a company assist in their 
development. Then figure out the best way to give them 
the experience or the training that is indicated. 

Bear in mind that best is not synonymous with cost- 
liest. One of the least expensive techniques of develop- 
ment is coaching by senior executives in any everyday 
job situation. Experience demonstrates that this is also 
one of the most effective techniques. One authority 
puts it this way: 

“The best form of executive development is a senior 
executive on one end of a log and a trainee on the 
other.” . 

In this context, even job rotation becomes of doubt- 
ful value unless you determine carefully in advance 
what benefits may be derived from exposing the po- 
tential manager to a succession of heterogeneous as- 
signments. Experience has demonstrated that it may 
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be fearfully expensive in lost executive man hours and 
often contributes litthe—sometimes does positive harm 
—to a young manager’s growth. 

Some comptrollers have been sobered by the simple 
device of calculating the amount of expensive wheel- 
spinning that accompanies a change in assignments. 
Assume that it takes two to three months for a high- 
salaried man to make a complete adjustment in his 
new position and that it requires about as much time 
for his replacement to get really on the ball. Add to 
this the cost of moving the executive’s family, includ- 
ing possible subsidies for the purchase of a new home, 
and the cost becomes sufficiently high to make second 
thoughts pay dividends. Timing the rotation of key 
executives requires a careful analysis of growth pat- 
terns and organization needs to avoid costly training 
for training’s sake. 

One of the most expensive, least understood, and yet 
potentially most valuable devices today is company- 
financed attendance at management courses offered by 
universities and other institutions. Too often, however, 
neither the university, the company, nor the executive 
in training have any real grasp of the objectives to be 
served by such activity. For the right man at the right 
time, these courses are extremely useful. But it costs, 
on the average, some $3,000 to $4,000 a month in sal- 
ary, tuition and living expenses to send an executive 
through a good school. 

Careful inquiry is necessary to avoid fuzziness in 
objectives to make results equal to investment. 

The training cycle may be looked at as proceeding 
from the specific to the general: At low levels, teach 
your potential executives the right answers: next, teach 
them the art of asking the right questions; and at the 
highest levels, educate them to know which questions 
are worth asking. 

This can be done and still keep training activities 
within hailing distance of the organization’s produc- 
tion requirements. Even the University of Pennsylva- 
nia program in liberal arts for Bell system executives is 
based on the practical requirement that Bell needs ex- 
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Managers grow in four stages 
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ecutives with wide-ranging intellectual backgrounds 
to meet the day-by-day operating responsibilities of 
a modern giant utility. Furthermore, attendance in 
this program has been preceded by some pretty intense 
on-the-job training in the Bell companies to prepare 
the executive trainee to profit to the maximum extent 
from the Pennsylvania program. 


Pushing managers too far too fast 

It may be true that “every corporal carries a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack” and every junior man- 
ager must be regarded as a potential president. But 
you would not have much of an army if corporals 
were trained in grand strategy rather than squad 
leadership. 

One of the most serious mistakes in executive de- 
velopment is to push a growing manager prematurely 
into a type of training that he does not find relevant 
to his present job problems. Such training not only 
is likely to be wasted; it may also have unfortunate 
psychological results. 

“People have a tremendous fear of the irrelevant,” 
says an Official of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. “We have learned that a primary require- 
ment of a successful executive development program 
is that it must make good sense in the minds of the 
prospective participants.” 

Unless a person is secure in his mind with reference 
to his position in the company, he is likely to spend 
all of his time in executive training classes worrying 
if somebody dreamed up this training for him as a 
convenient way of easing him out of the organization. 
Enough cases are on record where executives graduat- 
ing from management training programs away from 
the company have been greeted on their return with 
pink slips to add fuel to the fire of such suspicions. 

Many firms have made the same discovery. A re- 
cent survey of executive development practices in a 
dozen of the nation’s best-managed corporations 
showed that every one of them is now emphasizing 
job-orientation as a basic principle. It may help to 
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keep your own program job-related if you think of a 
manager’s development as a four-stage process. 

The first stage is mastering his present job. Through 
coaching, judicious use of in-plant training courses, 
and above all through day-to-day experience on the 
job, he must learn the specific skills required to per- 
form efficiently right where he is now. Some authorities 
estimate that 80 per cent of an organization’s total ef- 
fort in executive development should be expended on 
this first stage. 

When a manager demonstrates a thorough command 
of his current responsibilities, it is time to begin enlarg- 
ing his duties and confronting him with new chal- 
lenges. This is the second stage. He is still getting on- 
the-job training, but his job has now become a devel- 
opmental tool, a secure base from which he can reach 
upward and outward. Timing here is critical. 

It is possible to emphasize on-the-job training so 
much that one pushes the executive from a learning 
situation in which he continues to grow over into pro- 
vincialism and complacency. One authority estimates 
that “even the most complicated jobs in our organiza- 
tion may be learned by reasonably competent people 
within two years. After this we’ve got to be careful 
that people don’t become too satisfied and too closely 
identified with the specific processes of that job. This 
would make it impossible for us to get them to do any- 
thing else. Therefore, we concentrate on using the job 
as a developmental tool rather than an end in itself 
after the two-year period.” 

In the third stage, you expose him to formal train- 
ing of a highly pragmatic type in such managerial 
skills as rapid reading, report writing, quality control, 
human relations and supervision. Most of this training 
may be given in the plant by line executives with an 
incidental boost from outside facilities. It should make 
full use of case studies or incident process techniques 
which relate to his job experiences. 

Many managers will not go beyond the third stage. 
As a matter of fact, one of the ruder shocks of the past 
decade is the discovery that a large number of people 
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GET FULL VALUE FROM EXECUTIVE TRAINING continued 


in middle management levels simply don’t care to go 
on to higher executive responsibility. 

A good executive development program then must 
leave an escape hatch, without prejudice, for those 
who couldn’t care less about moving into the executive 
suite. For the relative few who do exhibit the proper 
attitudes and aptitudes for higher assignment, you 
need a fourth stage of development. About five per 
cent of the total training effort lies in this area. 

It is here that you send a man off to take a com- 
pany-financed course or to a university to broaden his 
perspectives through exposure to great books and 
great thoughts. 

There is little doubt that the key officers of Amer- 
ica’s great corporations need insight that is as broad 
and comprehensive as the problems of society itself. 
The emphasis here ceases to be training. 

It is now education for civic leadership—for indus- 
trial statesmanship. 


Using programs as substitutes for thinking 

In spite of all that has been said about the need for 
tailoring executive development to individual needs, 
there is still a strong tendency throughout industry 
to rely on set courses and standardized procedures. 
This tendency is probably inevitable: American in- 
dustry is built on mass production and its concepts 
subtly and naturally pervade management thinking. 
Many stereotypes are necessary just to handle the 
large volume of decisions. 

One may think of such outside programs as periph- 
eral to the main stream of executive training or as the 
capstone of a full and productive career. The important 
thing is to analyze carefully their place in the scheme 
of the individual executive’s growth pattern. Constant 
vigilance is necessary to be sure that they do not be- 
come the tail that wags the dog. 

Even when a company puts primary emphasis on 
coaching and guided experience, overstandardization 
is still a danger. Trying to create a new executive 
generation in the image of the old can be fatal. By 
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Old dogs can learn new tricks 
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BY CHARLES DUNN 


the time the new generation takes over, the company 
may be operating in a markedly different environment 
or even turning out a different product. The solution 
is to throw away molds of all kinds and concentrate 
on developing individuals who are flexible enough to 
cope with an ever changing situation. 

One authority estimates that the executive of the 
future will have to change his mind-set completely 
six or seven times in the course of his career. Given 
the natural instincts of people to resist anything that 
is new and unfamiliar, this prediction poses some real 
challenges for executive development. 

This means that an appraisal system cannot be re- 
garded as an optional feature of your executive de- 
velopment program. It is the indispensable starting 
point, the very heart of the whole effort. 

There are many good systems for insuring periodic, 
objective review of each manager’s progress, potential 
and needs. Pick any one you like, but once you have 
set up appraisal procedures, use them conscientiously. 
Busy managers are always tempted to take short cuts. 
They don’t have time to diagnose young Smith’s 
strengths and weaknesses and make an intelligent 
estimate as to how best to utilize his strong points and 
correct his liabilities. As a substitute for analytical 
thinking, they are likely to plunge Smith into the 
nearest executive training program. This is not de- 
velopment. It is sabotage—of Smith, the company, 
and the whole idea of executive training. 


Expecting too much 


Part of the genius of American business is its re- 
lentless insistence on getting results in a hurry. But 
this characteristic impatience, like the mass produc- 
tion philosophy, can have disastrous results when 
applied to executive development. 

The extreme form of this mistake is to expect a 
single management course to turn a bright young man 
into a seasoned executive. The more common error is 
to mark off a certain period of a manager’s career as 
the time when he is to undergo development. 
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One of the lessons that stands out clearest from the 
experience of the past 10 years is that executive 
development cannot be handled successfully on a 
shot-in-the-arm basis. It must be geared to the long, 
steady pull—what one management consultant calls 
“development of the whole man in his total career 
situation.” 

Closely allied with this is another assumption that 
one can take executive development or leave it alone. 
Doing nothing in itself is a form of development. We 
all grow and develop every minute of our lives. Every 
interview, every telephone call, every slap on the wrist, 
develops us for better or for worse. 

Management’s choice then must be made between 
whether or not it wants people to develop in the di- 
rection of provincialism and routineness or whether 
it wants its executives to be free-wheeling, risk-taking 
entrepreneurs supporting whole-heartedly the objec- 
tives of the organization. 

Among other things, this means that a wise com- 
pany will not fix arbitrary age limits on its develop- 
ment program. Old dogs do learn new tricks and an 
executive who has passed his fortieth birthday does 
not automatically become incapable of absorbing use- 
ful knowledge. In most instances he is likely to profit 
more than a younger man from attendance at an ad- 
vanced management course. 


Tying development to promotion 


In keeping with the philosophy of executive de- 
velopment which prevailed 10 years ago, many pro- 
grams still are designed primarily to produce a reser- 
voir of future managers. This is a legitimate goal but 
the mistake is committing specific future positions to 
specific managers in training. The results are unfor- 
tunate in two respects. A man who feels that he is 
being groomed for promotion tends to lose interest in 
his present job. If something happens—such as a com- 
pany reorganization—to deprive him of the promotion 
he has been counting on, he is likely to become bitter 
and ineffective. 

This pitfall is by-passed if an organization takes the 
modern view, which holds that the primary purpose 
of executive development is improving job perform- 
ance here and now. The company which concentrates 
on training men to handle their present responsibilities 
better will usually get a bumper crop of promotables 
as a by-product. But it will not be in the awkward 
position of having given them an implied promise 
that they will be promoted if they make good grades 
in the management courses. 

Drawing a clear, sharp line between training aimed 
at developing an executive’s potential and the require- 
ments for promotion in the organization makes it 
clear that payoff comes with performance. Or, as one 
senior executive put it, “In this company, a manager 
has to earn—not learn—his way up the executive 
ladder.” —Loutis CASSELS & 

RAYMOND L. RANDALL 





REPRINTS of “Get Full Value from Executive 
Training” may be obtained for 15 cents a copy or 
$10.15 per 100 postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington, 6, D.C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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TURN IDEAS INTO PRODUCTS continued from page 39 


The failure to collect pertinent data 
could scuttle a potentially good idea 


and of an executive to help calculate 
costs and work out production sched- 
ules. An executive might need help 
in making models or drawings and 
in establishing materials and labor 
specifications. 

The company’s president believes 
the employes’ privilege of taking 
time off from regular work to devel- 
op their own ideas in their own ways 
goes far to explain the program’s 
success. Dr. Helfgott agrees. 

“Such a system,” he says, “‘has two 
advantages. First, it eliminates the 
inhibiting threat that brash, new 
ideas will be subjected immediately 
to judgment. 

“Second, it provides a good excuse 
for shifting from routine work and 
thinking to the nonroutine. The op- 
portunity to make such a shift more 
or less at will has great appeal for 
the kind of men who produce new 
ideas.” 


Assembling facts 


If “take it easy” is the prescrip- 
tion for encouraging new ideas, “take 
it hard, harder and hardest”’ fits the 
other three items in Dr. Helfgott’s 
four-point program. 

The first step in determining the 
potential of a new product is assem- 
bling the facts. This should mean col- 
lecting the pertinent data, not an 
immovable mountain of information. 
But all the pertinent data are need- 
ed. The way to determine the per- 
tinency of facts is to analyze the 
problem to find what you must 
know in order to make your deci- 
sion on a proper solution. 

As an example of failure at this 
stage, Dr. Helfgott cites the case of 
a new mucilage intended for home 
and office use. Although the product 
offered certain improvements over 
standard glues, these were recog- 
nized as insufficient to attract many 
buyers. To make it more attractive, 
the company’s president hit on the 
idea of dispensing it in a new and 
different kind of container. 

He called in designers and de- 
scribed in detail what he wanted. The 
designers produced what he asked 
but submitted several alternatives 
at the same time, suggesting that he 
test his requested design in the mar- 
ket before going into production. 
Fortunately, he agreed to this. It 
proved to have poor appeal. 
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At this point the firm finally got 
around to analyzing this problem 
and determining the information 
needed. Two questions soon became 
obvious: Who were the potential 
buyers? What sort of container 
would appeal most to them? 

The answer to the first was readi- 
ly available. Most users of this type 
of mucilage in either home or office 
were women. The answer to the 
second was provided by a sample 
survey testing different types of con- 
tainers. The one originally chosen 
by the company president appealed 
strongly to male executives, not at 
all to women. When a design that 
appealed to women was found, the 
product quickly became profitable. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in handling new ideas is in making 
the decision to abandon them. We 
tend to associate with new ideas the 
feeling of progress. And who wants 
to stand in the way of progress? 
Often the evidence against the valid- 
ity of a new idea must mount pro- 
digiously before we can be per- 
suaded to consider giving it up. 

A case reported from the West 
Coast clarifies this point. A few 
years ago the management of a 
venerable and profitable department 
store began to feel dissatisfied with 
its old-fashioned interiors and at- 
mosphere. The head of the women’s 
wear department sought and re- 
ceived approval of a plan to mod- 
ernize it throughout—new fixtures, 
new lighting, new emphasis on high 
fashion and more aggressive pro- 
motion. For a few weeks after the 
remodeling this department’s sales 
increased. Then they began a sharp 
and continuing decline. Sales of 
other departments dropped, too. 

An outside consultant found the 
facts that the management had over- 
looked: 

Large numbers of the customers 
were women who had long bought 
nearly all their clothes in the wom- 
en’s apparel department and who 
shopped in the other departments in 
the course of trips intended primari- 
ly for clothes buying. 

What these women had _ liked 
most about the store was its old- 
fashioned atmosphere. 

When the former decor was re- 
stored, the firm’s business gradually 
picked up. In the meantime sizable 
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sums had been lost in sales and 
wasted in decoration costs. Had the 
facts, which were available from the 
beginning, been assembled, these 
losses would have been avoided. 

Dr. Helfgott cites as an example 
of better procedure the case of a 
large food processing firm which was 
planning to redesign the package of 
one of its products. Before seeking a 
new design the firm established 
three requirements. The package 
must: 1, compete effectively for con- 
sumer attention at the point of 
sale; 2, communicate favorable 
qualities and encourage purchase; 3, 
gain widespread recognition as 
standing for its brand. 

With these requirements set, the 
next step was to determine how well 
the package already in use fulfilled 
them. Three separate studies were 
undertaken, one on each point. The 
old package scored high in each. 

Result: Instead of a complete new 
design, the firm undertook only 
small changes which, the studies 
had shown, would make the score 
even higher in each category. Most 
rational redesigning of products and 
packages amounts to such small, 
balanced changes in established de- 
signs. 


Applying logic 

Contrary to the old saying, facts 
never speak for themselves. They 
must be analyzed logically in rela- 
tion to the problem at hand. Often 
what they seem to say, the con- 
clusion they indicate at first glance, 
is a costly deception. 

To demonstrate how this can 
happen, Dr. Helfgott outlines the ex- 
perience of a firm making cleaning 
products. 

When sales of one of the com- 
pany’s leading items, a liquid disin- 
fectant, went into a decline, the 
management summoned executives 
to a spark session. 

This session produced an ap- 
parently valuable idea: Market the 
disinfectant in powdered form. 

In support of this suggestion the 
management reasoned that, since 
the product was caustic, the liquid, 
bottled form might seem dangerous 
to consumers. A bottle can break 
and spill its contents. Powder pack- 
aged in cans would eliminate this 
hazard. 

So far, so good. When it next de- 
veloped that the company had on 
hand equipment for producing and 
packaging the powdered form, a new 
product group was set up to develop 
the idea further. Its first undertak- 
ing was to try to find out whether 
consumers wanted the powder. Using 
standard sample survey techniques 
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the group assembled the following 
facts: 

1. Asked what they thought of the 
powdered product as compared to 
the liquid, nearly all housewives said 
it would be better. 


2. Asked whether they would buy 
the powder, a sizable percentage 
said they would. 

3. As a dividend, the survey re- 
vealed that most of the market for 
the liquid was made up of older 
housewives, that they objected to 
the caustic quality of the liquid, that 
they were concerned about the 
danger of the bottle’s breaking and 
that they indicated a strong prefer- 
ence for the powder. 

The seemingly obvious conclusion 
was that there was a good market 
for the powder. Accordingly, the 
company put the powder into pro- 
duction. It was an almost total 
failure. 

The fault was in the logic applied 
to the facts. Logical analysis might 
run like this: 

Question: Will consumers buy the 
powder? Answer: They say they 
will. Conclusion (as drawn by the 
new product group): They will. 

Put this way the flaw in the con- 
clusion becomes obvious. Everyone 
knows that humans often fail to do 
what they say they will do. The 
logical conclusion is a new question: 
Will they do what they say they 
will do? 

This, of course, is a much more 
difficult question than any of the 
others, but Dr. Helfgott points out 
that social scientists have developed 
means of answering it. When the 
cleaning products firm later sought 
an explanation for the failure of the 
powder, a new survey produced an 
answer. It ignored direct questions 
about the powder and, instead, as- 
certained how the chief purchasers 
of the liquid disinfectant, the older 
housewives, actually felt about the 
product. 

This feeling, like many feelings, 
was outside rationality. The women 
admitted that the liquid was danger- 
ous and said they would prefer the 
powder. But they said this merely to 
emphasize their heroic devotion to 
duty, their willingness to use the 
dangerous liquid in order to do 
thorough cleaning jobs. 

“What wonderful housewives we 
are,’ they said to themselves in 
effect. ‘‘We are willing to take great 
risks to make sure our homes are 
spotless.” 

Younger housewives, on the other 
hand, could say quite truthfully that 
they would prefer the powder over 
the liquid. But they used little if 
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any disinfectant, preferring deter- 
gents. To them a woman who used 
much disinfectant was “crazy clean.” 

Another case of lagging sales led 
to happier results through more 
careful use of logic. The product 
was a mouth wash. It was doing 
well in pharmacies where clerks 
served the customers but sold far 
under the expected rate in self-serv- 
ice supermarkets. A wide variety of 
explanations was logically possible. 
Perhaps supermarket shoppers pre- 
ferred a mouth wash with a stronger 
—or weaker—taste. Perhaps com- 
petitors had found an advertising 
theme that had great appeal for 
supermarket customers. Perhaps 
supermarket managers were giving 
competitors’ products better display. 

One of the first principles of logic, 
however, is to prefer a simpler ex- 
planation over a more complicated 


INFLATION 
THREAT 


can mean a 
greatdeal to 
your business. 
Reading 


“Inflation: 
How great 
the danger?” 


can help you 
keep the picture 
in focus. 


See page 34 
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one. In search of a simple solution 
this mouth wash maker concen- 
trated on the observed fact that his 
product sold badly only when the 
customer had to find it for himself. 
This suggested that it might be 
difficult to distinguish on a shelf 
laden with similar products. This in 
turn suggested that what he needed 
was not a new product>or a new 
promotion approach but simply a 
more easily distinguished package. 

He obtained and tested such a 
package. With no changes in adver- 
tising, promotion or anything else, 
his supermarket sales increased 17 
per cent. 





Assuring communication 

Much new product development 
work, Dr. Helfgott points out, in- 
volves three levels of personnel. Top 
management makes the final de- 
cisions on the basis of research 
supervised by middle-level execu- 
tives and performed by lower level 
men. Obviously, it is essential that 
all pertinent facts and interpreta- 
tions of facts assembled at the lower 
level be transmitted to the top in- 
tact. That transmission often bogs 
down in the middle level. 

In the case of the powdered dis- 
infectant some members of the re- 
search group were dubious about the 
validity of the facts collected. Those 
doubts were not passed along by the 
supervising executives because they 
were considered mere opinions. The 
top management was notorious for 
its insistence on “facts, hard facts.” 
Also, the bearer of good news is 
always more welcome than he who 
reports the bad. Accordingly, the 
fact that housewives had said they 
would prefer the powder was re- 
ported as if it were the fact they 
would prefer the powder. 

It is important to note here, 
Dr. Helfgott emphasizes, that the 
middle level men were not being un- 
realistic about the probable reaction 
of their superiors to their reporting 
the doubts. By leaving out the 
doubts they could report success. By 
including them they would, in effect, 
cast a shadow on that success. 

“One of the biggest challenges in 
new product planning,” he goes on, 
“is in structuring the organization 
of it to promote the free flow of all 
pertinent information—opinion as 
well as fact, bad news as well as 
good.” 

Dr. Bush makes a similar point 
about the organization of industrial 
research in physics, chemistry and 
engineering. He describes industrial 
laboratories where staff members 
spend most of their time trying to 
find out what they are supposed to 
be doing, others where different 
cliques refuse to communicate with 
each other except in formal memo- 
randa. Under such conditions, he 
concludes, research is merely another 
drain on the firm’s capital. 

Illustrating the value of the free 
flow of uninhibited opinion, Dr. 
Helfgott cites an experience of a 
firm making toys and novelties. By 
its nature such a concern is entirely 
dependent on the continuous de- 
velopment of salable new products. 
This one seeks new ideas every- 
where and has succeeded in enlist- 
ing its whole working force from 
office boys to board chairman in the 
search. But through long and some- 
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“No other protection we've seen offers all 








the advantages and benefits of Blue Cross!” 


“We take a personal interest in 
each of our 650 workers here at 
Onan. That’s why we like Blue 
Cross. It takes a personal inter- 
est in our people when they go 
to the hospital. Our employees 
are gratified by the way Blue 
Cross works to base benefits on 
hospital care in each individual 
case, rather than on payment of 
a fixed dollar allowance.” 


Blue Cross Plans across the nation provide 
hospital expense protection that is com- 
pletely unique. 

Nationwide in service. One simple 
Blue Cross “Package” safeguards all em- 
ployees. There’s one quarterly bill. Blue 
Cross does the bookkeeping . works 
directly with hospitals in handling em- 
ployee cases. This eliminates costly detail. 


says C.W. ONAN, President, D. W. Onan & Sons Inc. 


Manufacturers of Electric Generating Plants and Engines 


Local in costs and benefits. Blue 
Cross rates and benefits adapted to local 
conditions means high dollar value, low 
cost. Every cent taken in, except for low 
administrative expense, goes toward ben- 
efits—$1,000,000,000 worth last year! 
Benefits in terms of hospital care 
rather than payment of a daily dollar 
allowance—that’s the Blue Cross aim. 
Only Blue Cross gives such nationwide 
protection. An employee simply shows his 
Blue Cross card when admitted to a par- 
ticipating hospital. 

Highly flexible and adaptable, Blue 
Cross can be fitted to the budget for em- 





















ployee welfare and retirement programs 
of every size group. 

For full information, contact your 
Blue Cross Plan. or write Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 720. at 55 East 34th St., New 
York 16. N.Y. 





Some of the famous national 
firms that have Blue Cross 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
GENERAL MOTORS, INC. 
SUNKIST GROWERS 











® Blue Cross and symbol reg. by 
American Hospital Association 










































NEW PRODUCTS 


continued 


Creative efforts 
must be sure of 
a warm welcome 


times costly experience the manage- 
ment has learned that criticism can 
prove valuable. 

It is rewarded in the same manner 
as new product ideas. 

Shortly before the launching of 
the first Sputnik the company had 
the luck to begin making model 
rockets. One of the production work- 
ers took a sample home to his 
nine-year-old son. The boy was un- 
impressed. 

“You've got it all wrong,” he said. 
“It shouldn’t be solid like that. 
Rockets are made in stages. It ought 
to come apart in three or four 
pieces.” 

The workman passed this com- 
ment along without hesitation. The 
head of the firm saw the point and 
had the model redesigned. When 
this segmented rocket outsold com- 
petitors’ one-piece models, the work- 
man received a bonus and his son a 
complete spaceman’s outfit. 

Success in new product develop- 
ment, Dr. Helfgott concludes, goes 
with most regularity to those firms 
which best understand the im- 
portance of the motivations of the 
members of their research teams. 
The theory of business organization 
which treats the members as parts of 
a machine, each with definite, rigidly 
defined functions, has helped enor- 
mously to solve the problems of 
mass production. But its effect is 
stifling when it is applied to prob- 
lems requiring creative solutions. 

The creativity of a research group 
is in direct proportion to the degree 
of its freedom from inhibitions and 
restrictions. No matter how much a 
member of the group has to contri- 
bute he will be unable to make that 
contribution freely and fully if he 
has any doubt, conscious or uncon- 
scious, about the welcome it will re- 
ceive. 

The elimination of such doubts is 
the secret of successful management 
of new product development. 

—ROBERT FROMAN 





REPRINTS of “Turn Ideas Into 
Products” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per hundred 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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C. W. ONAN, Pres., D. W. Onan & Sons Inc., also says... 






**‘Since we started with 


Bliue Shield,, employees report 
real satisfaction with benefits 


they get on doctor expenses!’’ 


‘““We changed to Blue Shield 
to give our workers a greater 
measure of help with doctor 
bills. Experience has proved we 
were right. Employees who 
have had occasion to use their 
Blue Shield are enthusiastic 
about it!”’ 


Worthwhile benefits at low cost. 
Blue Shield Plans nationwide give help 
with bills for hundreds of surgical pro- 
cedures, many medical services. Every 
cent Plans take in, except for necessary 
expenses and reserves, goes to help Blue 
Shield members. Rates and benefits are 
designed to fit conditions in local areas 
for greater value. 

Doctors voluntarily back Blue 
Shield Plans through their state and 
county medical societies. The doctors 
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themselves help set up realistic Blue 
Shield benefits. 

Easy to administer. Direct handling 
by Blue Shield saves company time. 
Fits into welfare programs for em- 
ployees of large or small companies. It’s 
one of the reasons Blue Shield enroll- 
ments are now at the rate of 10,000 new 
members each working day. 

Get complete details from your Blue 
Shield Plan, or write Blue Shield Medical 
Care Plans, Dept. 720 at 425 North Mich- 
igan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Blue 
Shield, 


@® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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FROM SMITH-CORONA 
A FULL-FEATURED 
CASH REGISTER FOR 
LESS THAN $1S50°! 








$1495° 






Now —at a price’ every business can afford! This 
rugged, full-sized cash register —with features 
usually found only on more expensive machines! 

* EVERY TRANSACTION RECORDED ON TAPE! 

* REMOVABLE ADDING MACHINE UNIT! 

* CASH-PROTECTOR CASH DRAWER LOCK! 

* SIX “SPECIAL TRANSACTION” KEYS! 

* NON-ADD KEY TO PREVENT ERRORS! 

SEE YOUR NEAREST SMITH-CORONA DEALER TODAY! 


_ Smith-Corona | 





KNOW YOUR PAINTING 
COSTS - PERFORMANCE 


You Can SAVE on Maintenance! 


Get substantial savings in mainte- 
nance painting with this record book. 
It takes the guesswork out of paint 
selection and application. Provides 
complete records of areas painted, 
dates, brands and quantities used, 
costs and durability. All buildings, 
rooms and equipment can be in- 
cluded—and it becomes 
your assurance of bet- 


Peeennnnn-- nen, 


copy of this file-size,24- | jan. 24-29 
page book. Write today! 


' ' 

' ' 

ter,money-saving paint- | SUS AT | 
ing for years to come. : ee 
* | MAINTENANCE! 

FREE! Your letterhead j  guow | 
request brings a free { ceveanp | 
' 


HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1883 


TROPICAL 22222 
1134-1222 W. 70th 
CLEVELAND 2, O. 


SUBSIDIARY OF PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
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Executive 
Trends 


Put focus on accomplishment 


A new theory of management organization—called the results 
approach—offers some fresh thinking on the classic problem of 
getting people to work productively and effectively together. 

The concept’s author, management consultant Edward C. Schleh, 
explains the theory in a report prepared for the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Inc. 

Stated simply, the theory is that jobs should not be defined in 
terms of responsibility or activity, but should be considered only 
in terms of the results they are intended to produce. It attempts, 
says Mr. Schleh, to “reverse the insidious trend that has developed 
in the past several years, that of assuming that working at some- 
thing is getting something done.” 


P In setting up results on a job, Mr. Schleh advises, management should put 
them in terms of specific objectives for a definite period. Latitude in the 
how of achieving the desired results should be granted. “And especially 
important,” Mr. Schleh asserts, ‘the person should be told, well in advance, 
explicitly what the objectives are.” 


Results approach challenges committee action 


One of Mr. Schleh’s convictions is that there is a lack of account- 
ability for results in the operations of many companies today. 

Emphasis in recent years on group dynamics, action by commit- 
tee, and “an inordinate stress on group action,” has produced this 
state of affairs, he says. 

Too frequently, he says, committees or groups tend to relieve 
men of accountability for the results assigned to them. Group 
arrangements often permit an individual to bring his personal 
problems to one or more other people for review or consideration. 
Memos to explain why something didn’t work go out in a flood. 


P Under the results approach to organization, a rather dim view is taken of 
management by groups. Individuals, says Mr. Schleh, must be made to un- 
derstand clearly that they will receive equitable credit or blame, depending 
on whether or not they individually accomplish the results expected of them. 


Why there is no longer a Santa Clau: 
Many an executive will cast a wistful eye at the postman this 
month of Christmas, remembering a day when the yule mails 
brought all manner of good things from suppliers and other busi- 
ness acquaintances. 

There will be few gifts in this year’s stocking, for the practice 
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of business giving is fast becoming as passé as the nickel jitney 
and free lunch. 

The trend away from gift giving has been spurred by a stinging 
awareness among businessmen of what such practices have done to 
the reputations of political figures. In addition, the practice is 
being viewed in a more realistic perspective—as one which has, at 
most, a dubious utility and only a faint ring of sincerity. 


> One company—Western Electric—has dispatched letters to its 33,000 sup- 
pliers and subcontractors explaining why the company believes business gifts 
are a bad policy, and why it prohibits its employes from accepting presents 
from business associates, regardless of their value. The key reason: The prac- 
tice is “wasteful and improper .. . in that it raises altogether unnecessary 
questions with respect to the integrity of both donor and recipient.” 


Demand for managers at peak 


There has been a sharp pickup in nationwide demand for execu- 
tives. 

A monthly barometer of management openings—E xecutrend— 
shows that the demand index, at its most recent reading, has risen 
to 56, the highest level since July 1957 and 19 per cent above the 
recession low of 47 last January. 

The heaviest current demand is for engineering and technical 
executives. However, all fields—including personnel, finance, mar- 
keting, manufacturing and general administration—have registered 
an advance since early last summer. 


> The pickup in demand for executives coincides with a new growth period 
in business generally. Confirmation of this comes in results of a new 
NATION’S BUSINESS survey of the business outlook (see page 72). Re- 
spondents to the survey predicted steady improvement in business through 
1959 and stressed their eagerness at the present time to find new executive 
recruits. With the economy regaining strength, organizations are seeking new 
men or replacing those whose jobs were discontinued during the downturn. 
While there were few, if any, wholesale reductions during the recession, there 
were curtailments in certain staff jobs, such as advisers and “assistants to.” 


Research highlights employe attitudes 


Supervisors hold the key to an employe’s attitude toward the 
company he works for and its policies. 

This is shown in a recent, hitherto unreported study of employe 
attitudes toward management and company policies in a large elec- 
tronics manufacturing concern. The study was conducted by re- 
searchers at the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social 
Research. 

Here are key findings: 

1. Employes with favorable attitudes toward their supervisors 
tend to have favorable attitudes toward the company and its 
policies. 

2. Employes at higher levels aren’t necessarily more satisfied 
in their jobs or more favorable to company policies than lower- 
ranking employes. 


> Other findings: The more influence an employe teels he has in the de- 
cisions involving his job, the more favorable are his attitudes toward his 
superior and the company; the more influence he believes his superior has 
in making company decisions, the more favorable are his attitudes toward 
his boss and his company; the higher a supervisor is in an organization, the 
more he tends to understand the people who work under him. 
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NOW... 
MAJOR MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


is included in 
NEW YORK LIFES 


EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


Designed for firms 
with 5 or more noes 
employees 








MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 
their dependents. 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available. 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 


may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company aryl Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 








WHAT TOP 


EXECUTIVES 
SEE FOR ’59 


Here—to help you plan—are the results of a new 
Nation’s Business survey of the business outlook 


CONTINUED vigorous improvement in business con- 
ditions through 1959 is expected by a majority of top- 
echelon executives participating in a new NATION’S 
BUSINESS survey. . 

These executives represent a cross section of the 
largest industrial and business concerns throughout 
the nation. 

The dominant mood of optimism reflected in the 
survey contrasts markedly with caution and uncer- 
tainty expressed by executives in a similar survey 
conducted a year ago, when the 1957-58 recession was 
taking shape. 

Last year’s pessimism has faded. Confidence now is 
high. Most companies, in fact, seem to be in a rest- 
less, expansive, let’s-get-going frame of mind. 

Two highlights from the new survey illustrate this 
shift in attitude: 


> Ninety-three per cent of the survey participants 
expect their companies’ sales to increase in 1959. A 
year ago, 69 per cent foresaw an increase. 


> Fifty per cent anticipate a rise in their employment. 
A year ago only 26 per cent predicted an increase. 


The bullishness of the survey participants closely 
parallels and in some ways exceeds the optimism 
voiced in recent weeks by business economists. 

In a meeting of almost 100 economists at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan last month, the prevailing view 
was that the present recovery is soundly based and 
will continue at a good pace at least through 1959. This 
judgment arises in no small degree from the improving 
alignment of important business indicators at present. 

The business leaders polled by NATION’s BusI- 
NESS are not without some misgivings, however, over 
certain features of the short-term outlook. 

Labor pressure on wages, with subsequent pressure 
on prices, worries many business planners. 

Control of costs bothers many executives. 

The general inflationary trend, and pinched profit 
margins, are still other significant obstacles listed. 

Many of the problems cited, however, are diffi- 
culties characteristic of a period when business is 
picking up momentum. 

“We need to strengthen our sales organization to get 
a larger share of the market,” was a typical comment. 

The problems of financing expansion also drew 
frequent, scattered mention. 
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The charts on the opposite and following pages, 
summarize replies to the individual survey questions. 
It should be noted that percentage totals in several 
instances exceed 100 because of multiple answering. 

In the two charts listing biggest problems to com- 
panies and to managers, emphasis has been placed on 
those problems which have a broad, prevasive appli- 
cation. Specialized problems are not listed. 

Analysis of the specialized complaints makes plain 
that one industry’s headaches are not necessarily those 
of another. Nor is there any hard pattern to the prob- 
lems of individual managers. 

In the transportation field, for example, “excessive 
government regulation” was frequently mentioned. 
The adjustments necessitated by the transition to jet 
aircraft were mentioned by two airline officials. 

In the merchandising field, overexpansion and over- 
capacity were cited as key problems by two chain 
store executives, although control of costs and ex- 
penses of doing business emerged as the biggest uni- 
versal worries in this field. 

In industrials, or manufacturing—the field from 
which response was heaviest—domestic and foreign 
price competition stood out as an important, but 
secondary, problem. The president of a cast iron pipe 
manufacturing concern described his biggest problem 
as: “Labor’s incessant, exorbitant demands.” 

The returns indicate that businessmen used the re- 
cession as a time for cutting costs and trimming in- 
ventories, on the one hand, and improving sales efforts, 
products, quality and research, on the other. Some 
companies, notably in the insurance field, said the re- 
cession did not affect them to any appreciable degree. 

The management of personnel—identification, train- 
ing, motivation—appears to be a chronic problem of 
wide incidence. This is pointed up by the high fre- 
quency of its mention by individual managers as their 
biggest personal concern. 

The coordinator of long-range planning for a paper 
and forest products company made a comment which 
was representative of answers to the question about 
biggest personal problems. 

His answer: “Selection and placement of men ade- 
quate for the responsibilities ahead of them.” 

More than 175 executives took part in the outlook 
survey. The findings are intended as a planning aid 
to NATION’sS BUSINESS subscribers. 
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better, about the same as in 1958, 


NO 
CHANGE NY, 


or not as good? aN 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 
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Will sales in your industry in ’59 be 


Will sales of your company increase, 
remain about the same, or decrease? 


NO 
“s CHANGE NY, 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 


TOTAL 
Arerage estimated increase was 10 per cent. 
No decreases were foreseen, 








3 Have you reached about minimum 
inventory for your expected 
sales rate? YES CHANGE NO 
Industrials 


Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 











TOTAL 
No ausier given i industries where 
question as not applicable. 
ed BRE SR iS x SEINE es FOO 
5 Will your company spend more in 
59 than this year for 


Improved New Expanded 


products products facilities Other 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 


Percentage totals across may exceed 100 
because of possible multiple answers. 
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Will employment in your company 


increase, remain about the same, 


NO 
CHANGE 


ee 


or decline? 


Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 


Average estimated inerease was tivo per cent. 





What effect will the money and 
credit market have on your 
plans for 1959? = No, force 


effect cutbacks 


Increase 
outlays 













Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 
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Would your spending for capital 

improvements increase with favorable 

revision of Corporate Depreciation 
t 


ax rates allowances 


Excise 
levies 











Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 





Do you expect your profit per dollar 
of sales to rise, stay about the same, 


f M 


or decline? CHANGE 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 





What did your company do during 
the recession to prepare for favorable 


Cut 
costs 


Improved Improved 
acilities training 


conditions? 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 


Percentage totals across may exceed 
100 because of multiple answering. 
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LE LED EE LIES 


Will the price of your products or 


services rise, stay about the same, 


VY 






or decline? NO 
CHANGE 





Industrials 
Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 


Average estimated increase was four per cent. 
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Will your total production labor 


10 


Industrials 


costs rise, stay about the same, 


VY, 


: — NO 
or decline? CHANGE 


. 


Commercial Banks 
Merchandising 
Transportation 
Life Insurance 
Utilities 

Other Lines 
TOTAL 





Ave raqe estimated tnerease was four per cent, 
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What will be the biggest problem 


1 


facing your company in 1959?* 


Controlling costs 
Stimulating sales 
Improving profits 
Withstanding inflation 
Meeting competition 
Dealing with labor pressure 
Coping with pricing trends 


Handling personnel 


*Problems are listed in the order of 
their importance to all categories. 
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13 What will be your biggest 1 Will your company spend more, 
personal problem as a manager the same, or less than this year for 
in 1959?* R & D? NO Not 
CHANGE NY affec 





ted 





Finding, training, handling people Industrials 
Combating costs Commercial Banks 
Improving profits Merchandising 
Building sales, developing salesmen Transportation 
Strengthening organization Life Insurance 
Resisting wage pressures Utilities 

Managing diversification Other Lines 
Meeting competition TOTAL 


Problems listed in order of importance 
fo managers tn all cate qories, 


—— + a ieee Mork ine ners 





1 5 By how much do you expect your industry 


to increase its volume five years hence? 











1-5S% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 21-30% 0 
Industrials 25% 21% 
Commercial Banks 50 
Merchandising 10 10 
Transportation 7 21 
Life Insurance 8 50 
Utilities 100 
Other Lines 25 12 
TOTAL 21 27 
Over-all five year average growth was extimated at 20 per cent. 





Who’s who in the survey 
EXECUTIVES taking part in the Nation’s Business survey 
of the business outlook for 1959 include high-level decision- 
makers in pace-setting companies across America. 

By far the largest single number—40.7 per cent—of the 
participants are presidents of their companies. All of those 
taking part are Nation’s Business subscribers. 

Here’s a breakdown by position classification: 


Board chairmen 7.3% General managers 2.3 
Presidents 40.7 Department managers 4.5 
Vice Presidents 29.4 Economists 0.6 
Treasurers, secretaries 9.0 No position given 6.2 
100.0x 
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When the 86th Congress convenes in Washington on January 7, 1959, it 
will be faced with a heavy workload. It will be called upon to make 
decisions on 30 or more major legislative issues. 

The issues have to do with such things as labor power, inflation, spending, 
tax reform, intervention in state and local affairs, governmental controls, 
to mention some of the main topics. 

The decisions which Congress makes on these issues will affect you and 
your business. The decisions will affect the atmosphere in which you 
operate, and the future of the country. 

Therefore, you as a businessman, have certain responsibilities, so far as 
today’s important national issues are concerned. 

Your first responsibility, of course, is to know what the issues are all 
about, so that you can speak with authority and conviction on present- 
day problems, developments and legislative proposals. 

Your second responsibility is to have an influential part in the decision- 
making—by building public sentiment in favor of the business viewpoint 
—and by sharing your wisdom and your views with your elected repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is the organization 
through which businessmen work together to gain a better understanding 
of important national issues and problems—and to make the recom- 
mendations of business heard and heeded in Congress. 

It’s not a bad idea for you to find out more about the National Chamber 


at a time like this. The coupon will bring you information. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES ® WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


COOCOCOOCOCOCOOCOOCOOCCOOCOCCOCOCOCCOCCOOCOOOCOCOOOCCOCOOCOCCOOCCOCOCOCCO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES , 1958 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please send me without obligation on my part: 


[-] List of important issues affecting business which will be before the 
First Session of the 86th Congress. 


[-] Copy of your progress report, “The Work of the National Chamber.” 


[_] Information about membership in the National Chamber. 
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STRENGTH 


The Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States represents 
all business and industry, large 
and small, and every section of 
the country. It is a national 
federation of businessmen, 

firms and business organizations. 
It has an underlying 
membership of more than 2,500,- 
000 businessmen. The Na- 

tional Chamber is composed of: 


More than 3,400 Organization 
Members—local, state and 
regional chambers of commerce, 
and trade and professional 
associations; and, 


More than 22,000 Business 
Members—corporations and 
individual businessmen. 


. RESEARCH—The National 


Chamber studies and analyzes 
trends and developments aftect- 
ing business and the economy. 


. POLICY—The National 


Chamber determines the views 
of all business on national 
issues, and sets up a program 
of action. 


. OPINION DEVELOPMENT— 


The National Chamber builds 
a better public understanding 
of national issues and prob- 
lems affecting business, and 
builds public support for the 
business viewpoint. 


. LEGISLATIVE ACTION— 


The National Chamber presents 
to Congress and the 
Administration the recommen- 
dations of businéss on legislative 
proposals and economic 
problems. 


. SOLID FRONT—The National 


Chamber works to keep America’s 
business organizations 
increasingly strong, unified and 
moving ahead in the same di- 
rection to achieve their common 
goals—for the good of all. 











TOMORROW’S CONSUMER continued from page 33 





Consumers complain that business does 


not understand them and their wants 


of products rather than with their 
core meanings. He is not equipped 
to make expert judgments about 
the fine points of performance. 
He allocates that responsibility to 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 
But he is eager to make distinction 
from the peripheral and intangible 
meanings, and the brand image be- 
comes the reality for the consumer. 

Economists and rationally minded 
groups have generally decried these 
special small features, mostly for 
upsetting the buyer’s judgment by 
factors other than price and quality. 
Actually there is no adequate ter- 
minology to describe this area of 
merchandising. These features are 
referred to as “gimmicks,” as “mar- 
ginal meanings,” as “glamorous ex- 
tras,” and “merchandising frills.” 

But in the eyes of the new con- 
sumer, these are not offhand factors 
which business can treat as an after- 
thought. Quite the contrary, they 
seem to the consumer to be the 
main points of interest. From styl- 
ing, from the excitement of newness, 
from the mental values that consti- 
tute the brand image, from the pure- 
ly sensate aspects contributed by 
color and packaging, products de- 
rive their greatest buying strength. 

In a recent study of room air- 
conditioners, consumers confessed 
they knew nothing about motors and 
other functional qualities. Decision 
to buy was based on styling and 
matching colors. The value of any- 
thing is not an exact factor like 
weight. To a large extent it exists in 
the consumer’s mind. 

Research has indicated that a 
large part of the demand for new 
housing stems from dissatisfaction 
with present housing styles. Fam- 
ilies are spurred to action by de- 
sire to change the styling of their 
homes. The new home is viewed as 
thoroughly different and a more de- 
sirable dwelling. It is much more 
than just a new version of the fam- 
ily’s present home. The new home 
has become a symbol and a goal as 
well as a place to live. 

The things one buys are building 
blocks to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Technological development has 
brought more time for other things 
than homemaking. If objects go out 
of style and are obsoleted while they 
still have utility, the consumer is 
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not angry. He is anchored to the 
philosophy of change and immediate 
sensation. 

The pleasure of the momentary 
impulse justifies the purchase be- 
cause, in the new consumer’s eyes, 
a trip to the store becomes a pleas- 
urable adventure. It means seeing 
beautiful ultramodern plazas and 
stores which offer infinitely greater 
varieties of goods. It means keeping 
in touch with exciting new develop- 
ments pouring from the laboratories 
and testing kitchens. It means ac- 
quiring countless items for the home 
and the family which once were un- 
dreamed of luxuries but which are 
now considered necessities. 

The shopping trip is a concrete 
reminder that the family has moved 
into a new world, that family earn- 
ings and purchasing ability have 
climbed enormously, and that this 
movement promises to continue. 

Along with eagerness to buy has 
come willingness to buy on install- 
ments. Credit buying not only 











affords more and better goods, but 
it means having them sooner. Being 
in debt is not a bad thing but 
rather a way of providing access to 
the fruits of our production system 
for virtually any income level. The 
revolving credit plan which provides 
a steady amount of credit at com- 
paratively high interest is extremely 
popular. The interest cost is entirely 
subordinated to the fact that one 
can acquire many desirable objects 
now instead of deferring possession 
until some remote future period. 

This permissive attitude toward 
credit makes for the greater pur- 
chase of luxury and impulse items. 
If payment for a rotisserie or a home 
movie outfit comes from the same 
revolving credit plan as necessities, 
there is little feeling of self-indul- 
gence or overspending. 

Because of these inclinations 
to more self-indulgent spending, 


greater use of credit, and the pleas- 
ures of the shopping trip, our his- 
torical reverence for liquid capital 
in case of possible future emergen- 
cies has virtually disappeared. Al- 
though savings today are at an all- 
time high, the proportion of family 
income devoted to them has de- 
clined. If one saves, it is for some 
specific spending purpose. 

A broad-scale research project in- 
cluded the question: “If your family 
income were doubled in the next 
five years, what would you do with 
the additional income?” 

More people at all income levels 
mentioned spending than saving, 
and generally the saving was allo- 
cated for some future spending, 
rather than for investment. In one 
research study after another, we en- 
counter families who state without 
apology that they have no liquid 
capital whatever, and who may even 
live beyond their incomes. 

In one typical case a young wife 
successfully moving up the social 
and income scale described how she 
handled the family finances. She 
deposited her husband’s salary in 
the bank then immediately wrote 
checks for the full amount of the 
deposit. In her mind the act of de- 
positing his checks was a sufficient 
gesture toward saving. 

Even if the new consumer feels 
much less anxiety and guilt about 
shopping, even if she does more self- 
indulgent and impulsive spending, 
she is by no means a careless shop- 
per. From one end of the country to 
the other, retailers complain about 
the sharp buying of today’s shopper. 

Again and again consumer re- 
search turns up situations wherein 
consumers complain that business 
does not understand the way they 
live and how they want to shop. For 
instance, the young family today 
feels uncomfortable and not ac- 
cepted in the atmosphere of tradi- 
tional conservatism and _ austere 
dignity offered by most banks. Fur 
coats have become symbols of ex- 
pensive self-indulgence. 

The new shopper feels that she 
doesn’t want to say these things 
about herself. She is looking for 
versatility, moderation, and casual 
styling in her clothes. She says she 
prefers shopping in the new subur- 
ban plazas because “they under- 
stand me,” which implies she feels 
that many stores are not sensitive to 
her changing way of life. 

Now from coast to coast the 
largest retailers are giving more 
thought to the intangibles about 
their stores and their locales which 
contribute to the store personality. 
This does not detract from their 
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abilities as good merchandisers. But 
they also have to think of store at- 
mosphere, decor, windows, displays, 
color schemes, status of the store’s 
customer body, as well as all the 
policies about service, credit, per- 
sonnel. The consumer does not shop 
haphazardly in just any store. Men- 
tally she screens out the stores 
whose personalities do not seem fit- 
ting and appropriate to her, regard- 
less of their price offerings. In the 
growing impersonality of shopping 
in supermarkets and big stores, the 
consumer tends to personalize the 
stores themselves. 

There are some other large scale 
trends which are steering the ac- 
tivities of the new consumer. One of 
these could be called coddling, or 
self-enjoyment. Whereas the culture- 
hero was once the self-made man, 
the contemporary man to model 
after is just the Good Joe. Products 
meeting the need for self-indulgence 
and self-enjoyment will be good bets 
for marketing at the levels of in- 
formality and relaxation rather than 
high status symbolism. 

Another important trend is _ to- 
ward self-actualization. Every year 
more people take up hunting or 
skiing, or buy a boat or enroll in an 
extension course at a_ university. 
They are finding a dynamic solu- 
tion to the problem of leisure. As 
leisure increases, and it will, along 
with the growth of population and 
automation, consumer needs in the 
leisure area must be met. Manu- 
factured goods play a large part in 
helping people to realize their inner 
potentialities. 

Both of these trends are charac- 
terized by the notion of pleasing 
yourself with a secondary gain to 
others. They have a double-barreled 
appeal. You make yourself happier 
and at the same time you are more 
congenial and interesting to others. 
This is not vanity at all. Self-en- 
hancement has become a_ social 
obligation. Even the skillful use of 
leisure is today a social obligation. 

There is tremendous buying for 
children among the new consumers. 
They are really youth-centered, in 
the sense that a new philosophy of 
how the family should behave to- 
ward children has also developed. 
Parents are far more indulgent in a 
wide range of ways, allowing young 
people to date earlier, giving more 
freedom and less stiff-necked disci- 
pline, larger allowances and access to 
the family charge plates; granting 
them more freedom of choice in their 
activities and what is purchased for 
them. In almost every interview 
among new community families, the 
parents state they are determined to 
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give their chidren things that they 
themselves were denied. 

Most families view these activities 
as educating the child. Education 
embraces not only formal schooling, 
but includes educational toys, pri- 
vate lessons of all kinds, children’s 
telephones, motor scooters, hobbies. 
The children’s world is more and 
more determined by sources outside 
the home such as friends, the school, 
and the mass media. The consider- 
able buying for the child is deter- 
mined less by what the parents 
deem fitting than by what his chums 
are wearing and doing. 

It seems evident that children who 
grow up in this atmosphere will 
perpetuate this buying behavior and 
general philosophy of living into 
new generations for some time to 
come. 

The unionized craftsman and the 
semiskilled worker have quickly be- 
come the largest consumers of many 
items formerly considered as belong- 
ing almost solely to upper income 
groups. Research shows that today 
the largest buyers in Chicago of 
automobiles, motor boats, household 
appliances and fur coats are this 
factory and service worker group. 
They are the largest holders of sav- 
ings accounts in both banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

Like the new consumers in other 
groups, they want the goods they 
buy and the stores they patronize to 
reflect their changing tastes and 
their rising standards. 

In today’s competitive market, 
the new consumer is in an enviable 
position. She is socially, financially, 
and geographically mobile, and new 
horizons are constantly opening for 
her. Buying things is of great impor- 
tance and interest to her. The shop- 
ping trip is an acting out of much 
of the new community philosophy 
which is so appealing. She votes 
weekly on a host of products for 
herself, her family and her home. 
And she votes on a highly personal 
basis. She buys gasoline at the sta- 
tion with friendly, helpful attend- 
ants and she shops at the stores she 
feels are for her. 

In a very real sense, what is being 
reflected is a switch from the utili- 
tarian criteria for purchase decisions 
to a personalistic, inexpert judg- 
ment of what to buy. If the imagery 
derived from color, styling, or pack- 
aging is pleasing; if the psychologi- 
cal, felt dimensions of the product 
image appeal to her personally; if 
the notion of purchasing the article 
affords even momentary satisfaction 
—then she has sufficient confidence 
in her judgment and her circum- 
stances to go ahead and buy. END 
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SERVICE COST 
reduced from $480 to $196! 


| 1102 West Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 











TOWEL 


A North Carolina manufacturer paid 
$480 for cloth towel service in 1955. 
Then he switched to pure sulphate 

Turn-Tow]s and the controlled 
Turn-Towl cabinet. 

Costs dropped to $212 in 1956 
...to $195.65 in 1957! 
Turn-Towls can cut vour towel 
service costs, too. Write for name 
of nearest distributor today. 


BAY WEST 
PAPER CO. 


Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





(at your next meeting 


1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 











... this new 
VU-LYTE II 
shows BIG, clear 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are 

needed. 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector projects 
your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 








ee se ee 
Write fora Free 
Demonstration, t 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints t 
For Better Vis- 
ual Meetings” 
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THE VU-LYTE II 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 








CHARLES CBeacles company | 


. EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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POLICY REVIEW 
BRINGS 
3-WAY GAIN 


These guides will help you decide 
when procedure change is needed 


THE RAPIDLY CHANGING busi- 
ness situation forecast for the next 
few months increases the need for 
review of company procedures. 

Policies are not necessarily wise 
ones merely because they have been 
around a long time. 

Policies adopted in the past few 
months also need review, either be- 
cause the new economic situation re- 
quires revision, or to assure that the 
gains they brought are continued. 

A careful review will help your 
company save time, cut costs, in- 
crease efficiency, and use executive 
talents more effectively. 

Here are 10 practical guides for 
taking a second look: 

1. Study the history of the policy 
or procedure. 

2. Describe it in words. 

3. Ask key people to explain it. 

4. Review the experiences of the 
men who have lived with it. 

5. Invite constructive suggestions. 

6. Compare it with similar prac- 
tices in other companies. 

7. Choose a timely occasion. 

8. Examine the organization chart. 

9. Check to see that good policies 
and procedures are being followed. 

10. Look at yourself. 


Study the history 


A good starting point in reviewing 
a policy or procedure is to find the 
answers to such questions as: Who 
started it? When? Why? 

Often a policy can be attributed 


to the personal desire of some partic- 


ular individual. 

For example, the owner of a 
newly established chemical plant in- 
sisted upon personally checking ev- 
ery order which involved a request 
for credit. Over the years, as the 
business grew, this task began to 
consume more and more hours. 
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When the founder’s son took over 
the business after his father retired, 
he took a second look at this policy. 
He realized that he could save him- 
self considerable time by assigning 
to a subordinate the responsibility 
for review of credit applications up 
to a certain amount. As a result, he 
was able to devote more time to plan- 
ning the future development of the 
company. 

The old policy had survived sole- 














ly because it fitted the work habits 
of a particular individual. 

Who started a policy or practice 
is just as important in big as well as 
in small companies. A second look 
at several of the internal adminis- 
trative policies of a large factoring 
company yielded this unusual an- 
swer: The policies had been institut- 
ed by the assistant to the president 
who had neither the authority nor 
the ability to make such decisions. 

When a policy was started may 
prove to be another worth-while re- 
view question. A given set of circum- 
stances at some past time may have 
been the reason for starting a policy 
or ‘procedure. Take the case of the 
corporate buying office for a large 
retail chain. Twenty years ago, when 
the corporation’s buying practices 
were still being formulated, the office 
began the practice of seeing sales- 
men four mornings a week. 

Recently, on the basis of a second 
look, it was decided that two morn- 
ings a week would be sufficient. The 
old procedure was not necessarily 
wrong in the light of the problems 
of 20 years ago, but circumstances 
were no longer the same. 

Finally, in studying the history 
of a policy or procedure, we should 
ask: 

Why was it begun? Policies and 


Words don't make effective 
policies. But a good clear 
policy lends itself rather 


readily to words 
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procedures are instituted for reasons. 
Unfortunately, in many instances 
the policy outlives the reasons. 

A case in point involves an auto- 
mobile dealer. During the years in 
which buyers were abundant, he in- 
structed his sales representatives 
to stop making outside calls and to 
cut down on demonstrations. Rea- 
son? Customers in the showroom did 
not like to be kept waiting, and the 
dealer wanted his salesmen on the 
show floor as much as possible. 

A hard second look at the change 
in the market readily revealed that 
the policy was being allowed to live 
beyond its time. In short, the reason 
for keeping salesmen close to the 
home base was no longer valid. 

These examples all just happen to 
show the need for a change. But 
just as frequently the second look 
justifies continuation of a policy or 
procedure. 


Describe it in words 


Unwritten policies and procedures 
are sometimes so nebulous that even 
the supervisor who administers them 
is hard-pressed to describe them. 
Consequently there is considerable 
value in reducing a policy to words. 

This word test sometimes reveals 
that in truth there is not a clear pol- 
icy or perhaps no policy at all. When 
we try to describe it in words, we 
try in vain. In the end, it must be 
conceded that we only thought there 
was a policy. 

Putting procedures into writing 
is an increasingly accepted practice 
in busiriess today. An administrative 
routine that is constantly rusting 
and breaking down can often be 
straightened out by reducing the 
operation to outlined steps. As a 
matter of fact, a second look that is 
concluded with a written procedure 
characteristically makes it possible 
to do in 10 easy steps what formerly 
took 20 uneasy steps. 

Many of the personnel, marketing, 
sales and operations manuals used 
in business today are the result of 
intensive reviews of procedures. In 
this connection, the president of a 
highly successful electronics com- 
pany said, “I am delighted when we 
can get day-to-day procedures into 
writing. Then I can devote more 
time to tackling the rough, unex- 
pected problems.”’ 

Words don’t make effective pol- 
icies. But a good clear policy lends 
itself rather readily to words. The 
hard second look should demand the 
words. 


Ask people to explain it 


Every company policy or proce- 
dure touches a few key people. Their 
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Satisfied ... or sluggish? 


“Are you really satisfied with all conditions in your town 
today? Do you honestly believe they need no improving? 
That progress can be taken for granted? That industrial 
expansion and economic development, growth and prosperity 
just ‘happen’? 


“Or is it perhaps a case of shrugging off responsibility with 
a ‘Let George Do It’? Be honest with yourself, and reflect: 
Just who is George, in the final analysis? 





“There are—fortunately—many ‘doers’ in your town, and 
you as a business man benefit from their active participation 
in community projects. These are the business men and 
women who realize that each one of us is ‘George.’ That's 
why they associate themselves with the organization which 
coordinates their thinking and translates it into action—a 
practical application of the American concept. 


“So ... don’t leave it all to the other ‘Georges’! Join your 
local Chamber of Commerce and lend a hand. 


“Tl be seeing you . . . ‘George!’ ” 


Fete frog ress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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continued 


What a firm learned as reviewers talked 
to the men who had to live with the policy 


interpretations are, therefore, likely 
to throw some additional light on 
the matter. 

In a commercial bank in a mid- 
western city, the vice president in 
charge of branch operations uses this 
method to take a second look. He 
makes it a practice to call in several 
branch managers periodically to re- 
view policies and procedures. When 
the explanations of these key execu- 
tives coincide, he is satisfied that the 
matter under discussion is clear. In 
some cases, slight and relatively un- 
important differences arise; these 
are quickly ironed out. 

Major inconsistencies may be 
symptoms of misinterpretation, lack 
of clarity in the policy itself, or of a 
procedure that simply won’t work 
in practice. As a result of these peri- 
odic conferences, operations in the 
various branches are carried out 
with model consistency. 


Ask the men who live with it 


The re-examination of a policy in- 
volves more than just stating it, lis- 
tening to an explanation of it, or even 
understanding it. Day-to-day appli- 
cation is a crucial factor. One of the 
fairly certain ways of finding out 
how smoothly it is being applied is 
to go over it with the men who work 
with it. 

In an effort to cut down on paper 
work, a freight forwarding company 
instructed its top supervisory em- 
ployes to stop submitting monthly 
written reports to their administra- 
tive superior. Instead they were re- 
quested to make oral reports via 
in-person meetings. 

In principle, the idea was sound, 
and the objective noble. However, a 
careful check with the supervisors 
indicated that they were finding it 
impossible to report at all because 
of the difficulty of scheduling con- 
ferences. Even though the written 
report required time, they preferred 
it over the worry of not keeping 
their boss fully informed. 

In such a situation, the company 
has two choices: to return to the 
original procedure or to take further 
steps to make the new one workable. 


Invite constructive suggestions 


The full potential of a second 
look is realized when it is used to 
spur suggestions. For no matter how 
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well a thing is done, there is always 
the possibility that it can be done 
even better. 

So at the same time a procedure 
is being re-examined, it is advanta- 
geous to ask the persons concerned, 
“Can this procedure be improved? 
If so, how?” 

During a review of the forms being 
used in his division, an insurance 
company executive was invited to 
outline his views. He recommended 
placing a copy of every form in his 
department on several tables. From 
such a vantage point, he suggested it 
would be more possible to spot du- 
plication, overlapping, etc. 

This second look resulted in the 
elimination of seven out of 24 forms. 
Moreover, it was agreed that the 
need for five other forms was ques- 
tionable and that they should be 
reviewed again in six months. 

Suggestion boxes produce some 
profitable ideas. But the ideal time 














for garnering valuable suggestions is 
right in the midst of a second look 
at a specific policy or procedure. 


Compare it with practices of others 


No single company has a monop- 
oly on sound policies. Therefore, it 
pays to look in more than one direc- 
tion when you take a second look. 

Comparisons with similar prac- 
tices in other companies are benefi- 
cial. At the least they may provide 
reassurance that your own practices 
in a certain area are the best. On the 
other hand, such comparisons may 
indicate ways in which a particular 
policy or procedure can be improved. 

Take the case of the plastics com- 
pany that was second-looking its 
price policy. On large orders, its 
prices were in line with its hardest 
competitor. On smali orders, how- 


ever, its prices were lower. As a 
result, it was doing a sizable busi- 
ness in small orders. But was the 
small-order business profitable? On 
closer scrutiny, it became apparent 
that the meager profits on the small 
orders were being consumed by the 
time that had to be spent in pre- 
paring them. 

The competitor, through a differ- 
ent price policy, was discouraging 
smaller orders and concentrating on 
the more profitable large ones. By 
virtue of the comparison, a major 
change was made in the pricing of 
small orders, and the change was 
followed by a more handsome profit 
picture. 


Choose a timely occasion 


While it is possible to review 
policy or procedure at almost any 
time, it is especially advantageous to 
do so on some special occasion. The 
right occasion provides a_ worth- 
while stimulus. 

A dairy products company chose 
its twenty-fifth anniversary year as 
a timely base for an over-all policy 
review. A large food processing cor- 
poration instituted a full year of 
re-examination of procedures when 
it transferred its headquarters from 
a large city to a surburban site. 

One of the most natural times to 
take a comprehensive second look is 
when there is a major change in the 
top management team. A new presi- 
dent obviously is in a highly stra- 
tegic position to hold old policies 
and procedures up to the light. His 
second look is likely to be quite 
productive because he is in a posi- 
tion to do something about those 
things that require change. 


Examine the organization chart 


A second look is not complete 
without some study of the organiza- 
tion chart. The relationship of one 
department to another and one exec- 
utive to another frequently makes or 
breaks policy. 

The history of any company will 
very quickly prove that organization 
charts are not sacred. They are al- 
tered by new ideas, new products, 
new circumstances, new men. As a 
matter of fact, in a given company, 
the odds are that the existing organ- 
ization chart is somewhat out of 
date. Sometimes the second look 
serves to prod the chartmakers into 
bringing the chart in line with the 
organization. 

As a general principle, it is better 
to modify organization charts to fit 
people than to bend people to fit the 
chart. As one successful corporate 
president put it, “I’ll be able to tell 
you better whether that’s a good 
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organization chart when you tell me 
which name goes in which block.” 

Only the rare organization doesn’t 
have some problems in _ internal 
human relations. If a second look 
helps a little in uncovering and 
resolving the more serious ones, it 
is a dollars-and-cents contribution. 


Check follow-through 


This story is not unusual. A com- 
pany spent a considerable sum for 
the services of a management con- 
sultant firm. The firm made a num- 
ber of recommendations which the 
company’s top management con- 
sidered sound and acceptable. The 
recommendations were implemented 
by written directives and procedures 
in an official company manual. 

Several months later, a vice presi- 
dent of the company took a second 
look to see how these new directives 
were being followed. With just a few 
exceptions, they were not being fol- 
lowed at all—not because of wilful 
violations but because the old pro- 
cedures were like old and familiar 
habits, hard to break. 

When a new policy or procedure 
is put into effect, a wise precaution 
is to note some date in the future as 
a reminder to check the state of its 
health. 


Look at yourself 

A potent factor in any second 
look is the man who is making it. 
Yet a re-examination of policy and 
procedure is colored by the preju- 
dices, attitudes, experiences, and 
opinions of the looker. 

In this area it is good to lean over 
backward to be objective. A basic 
caution is to avoid recommending 
changes for the sake of making 
them. The executive who urges 
changes in policy or procedure will 
obviously be asked to justify those 
suggestions. If the reasons you have 
in mind seem weak or shaky, it is 
best to leave well enough alone. 

Self-criticism is the rarest kind. 
But a second look that includes it is 
highly beneficial to the company 
and to the man. 

It is not hard to see the dust on a 
desk or the rust on a piece of metal. 
But it takes a well planned second 
look to spot dust or rust on a com- 
pany policy. 

—Howarp R. DRESSNER 
New York University 





REPRINTS of “Policy Review 
Brings Three-way Gain” may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 
per 100 postpaid, from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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YOU CAN 


TELL WHO 


WANTS 
SUCCESS 





Attention to these guidelines will aid 
in picking the really ambitious person 


TRYING TO DETERMINE accurately 
which of your men really wants to 
get ahead can be made easier by fol- 
lowing some basic guidelines laid 
down by top personnel consultants. 

Seemingly, it should be easy to 
pick for promotion those men who 
are truly eager for success. 

The truth is that all men are not 
eager to advance. In this case, get- 
ting ahead means the driving ambi- 
tion to assume more leadership and 
more authority, not the wishful de- 
sire for more prestige and more 
money. 

With rare exceptions, all men pay 
lip-service to wanting advancement 
in their jobs. This is part of the 
ethic of the business situation, psy- 
chologists point out. People are ex- 
pected to want to move on to higher 
and higher positions of manage- 
ment. Down deep, though, often 
lurks the feeling that, “I don’t want 
any more headaches. I don’t want 
any more responsibility. I’m com- 
fortable where I am.” 

This doesn’t mean that the man 
who pays lip-service to the idea of 
promotion is lying—not knowingly, 
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anyway. Dr. Saul W. Gellerman of 
The Personnel Laboratory, Inc., of 
New York, points out: “The ability 
of people to hoodwink themselves 
and the boss into thinking they want 
advancement is amazing.” 

For this reason, he says, the pro- 
fessional psychological evaluation is 
desirable in determining whether 
motivation for promotion is actually 
present. 

According to Dr. J. P. Foley, head 
of J. P. Foley and Company, Inc., 
New York consultants to manage- 
ment, more and more companies are 
using professional appraisers in mak- 
ing selections for promotions. 

The executive’s immediate con- 
cern, however, is to be able to look 
around him and do at least some pre- 
liminary screening for himself. 

To continue promoting a man 
who isn’t eagerly seeking success— 
always pushing him higher up the 
management ladder—is unwise for 
the company and for the man. He 
may be doing well where he is. 

Interestingly, the man who is con- 
tent to stay where he is often frets 
the executive, for the hard-driving 
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leader finds it hard to understand 
why others don’t seem to want the 
same things he does. 

Rather than spend energy con- 
templating the strangeness of some 
individual who doesn’t want any 
more success, the executive should 
look around him for the man who 
shows definite signs of an itch to 
move upward. 

In deciding who really wants to 
get ahead, you won’t be right every 
time, of course. But careful atten- 
tion to these guidelines will help: 
> Records. 
> Conversations. 
> Observations. 
> Opinions. 


Records 


Study of a man’s records, such as 
college, employment, military serv- 
ice, and the like, can reveal a great 
deal about him, says Edwin T. Ash- 
man of Hoff, Canny, Bowen & As- 
sociates, Inc., New York. On this 
point Dr. Foley emphasizes that 
whether an initial hiring or a promo- 
tion within the company is involved, 
the study should be made with the 
definite thought to the type of posi- 
tion being filled. Mr. Ashman says 
the fact that a man entered into no 
extracurricular activities in college, 
has belonged to no social or profes- 
sional organizations since leaving 
school, and, by his records shows 
that he generally is not a mixer, 
should definitely enter into the deci- 
sion if the new position calls for a 
man to move to the civic-minded 
small-town plant site. On the other 
hand, if you are looking for a good 
controller, the extracurricular activ- 
ities would probably play a much 
smaller part. 

Such a record as a nonjoiner 
should not by itself block the man’s 
path, says Mr. Ashman. But it 
should be kept in mind when talk- 
ing with the person. Maybe he 
worked his way through college and 
never had a chance for extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Mr. Ashman places great stress 
on the grades a man has earned in 
college. Grades tend to show what 
intelligence a man possesses and 
the use he can make of it. Good 






























































scholastic grades also indicate a de- 
gree of perseverance, he says. 

Dr. James N. Farr of Farr & Glass- 
cock Associates, psychological con- 
sultants, New York, stresses intelli- 
gence as a very great factor in exec- 
utive selection. He says he doesn’t 
necessarily mean formal education, 
but native good sense. 

Dr. Foley says that ability or in- 
telligence tests are very beneficial 
and can be used as good guidelines 
because most people want to excel in 
them. 

But, although good grades would 
be extremely important in selection 
of an accountant, for instance, they 
might figure much less dominantly 
in the selection of a sales manager. 
Here, you would look again at re- 
corded indications of how he got 
along with people and was accepted 
by them. 

Mr. Ashman tells of interviewing 
a young man in his late thirties who 
graduated summa cum laude from a 
large eastern college. Mr. Ashman 
says his eyes lighted up when he saw 
the man’s scholastic record. Then 
they dimmed. The highest position 
this man had held in almost 15 work- 
ing years was manager of a small 
lunch room. 

Too much reliance on records, 
however, warns Dr. Gellerman, can 
be misleading. He says that over the 
years a man’s outward manifesta- 
tions of his personality change, al- 
though a hard core remains rela- 
tively constant. The man who did 
poorly in college or shows up poorly 
through some other records may 
have had a change of heart. Con- 
versely, the man who showed up well 
in college may also have changed 
his ways. 

In looking at past records, Dr. 
Gellerman says, be aware of the fact 
that, unless the job conditions, par- 
ticularly the amount of stress and 
emotional support, of the most re- 
cent job are greatly similar to the 
immediate future one, the past per- 
formance is almost meaningless. 
You don’t know, he says, what went 
on in the last one. Maybe the man 
was leaning on a much stronger su- 
perior or co-worker. Maybe the man 
can make $20 decisions but goes to 
pieces with $100 decisions. Also, you 
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YOU CAN TELL WHO WANTS SUCCESS continued 


He sees clearly where he wants to go 
and what it will take to get him there 


may not know what subtle psycho- 
logical factors were involved in the 
authority placed over the man in the 
first job and which will be over him 
in the new job. 

“The world is full of successful 
morons and unsuccessful geniuses,” 
he notes. 

Changing jobs a number of times 
doesn’t necessarily reflect unfavor- 
ably on a man. 

From past studies and from his 
own experience, Mr. Ashman says 
the executive in his forties who has 
held three to five jobs, each one 
higher than the preceding, shows 
real growth potential. Such a man 
has probably moved because he saw 
a chance for continued growth in 
the new location. 

Always verify the facts listed in 
records, Mr. Ashman cautions. He 
tells of a successful executive who 
was looking for another position and 
turned in a résumé showing he grad- 
uated from a well known business 
school. Investigation revealed that 
he hadn’t. Since the executive was 
obviously successful anyway, such a 
false statement appeared meaning- 
less, Mr. Ashman said, but it de- 
stroyed his chance to obtain the new 
position. 

The study of records is not infal- 
lible in judging a man for a new job. 
But neither is any other method. 
Records, used wisely, and with the 
particular requirements of the new 
job clearly in mind, can be a step 
toward picking the right man. 


Conversation 


Question judiciously and listen 
closely, says Mr. Ashman. In talking 
with a person in your organization 
listen closely for keys to his person- 
ality. When looking for the man who 
wants to get ahead, try to ask ques- 
tions that will bring out his feelings 
about the qualities a man should 
have to fit properly into the job. 

Take your time in evaluating and 
keep an open mind, Dr. Gellerman 
says, so that you are not hoodwinked 
by the most artful dodger of them 
all: the sincere applicant who has 
hoodwinked himself. 

Sometimes the man’s qualities 
and aims in life come out clearly, 
without probing on your part. 
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A young man trained to be an ac- 
tuary in an insurance agency called 
on an executive placement agency 
for a position. The personnel man 
was much impressed with the appli- 
cant’s résumé, and explained the 
tremendous advantages of a par- 
ticular job with an insurance com- 
pany, and how the man could work 
himself right up to the top of the 
outfit. 

“That'll take a lot of work, won’t 
it?” the man asked. 

“Yes, but it’s a job that will lead 
to the top.” 

“T’m sure it is a wonderful op- 
portunity,” the man replied, “but I 
have decided I want to work only 
37 hours a week. I want to spend 
the rest of my time with my family.” 

At least the applicant was honest 
with himself and the interviewer. 
Most people will not be so straight- 
forward, even though they may feel 
exactly the same way. They may not 
knowingly be concealing something, 
either. They may not have admitted 
even to themselves that they really 
do not crave to get ahead. 

Mr. Ashman says that, in talking 
with the men you are considering 





for promotion, it is well to listen for 
signs of overemphasis on security, 
signs that they do not want to throw 
themselves into the job. Little indi- 
cations may appear to show that the 
man actually doesn’t want to drive 
hard and gamble a bit on the 
chances of getting a higher and 
higher position. 

That is not criticism of these in- 
dividuals. It is simply observation 
of a fact: Some people want much 
higher positions—feel driven by 
something inside them for higher 
spots in management—and some 
don’t. e 

One thing Dr. Farr says he looks 
for in trying to determine the man 
who wants success, is one with a cer- 


tain amount of anxiety, a certain 
amount of self-doubt. This is the 
man who feels that he must prove 
himself. He is not necessarily neu- 
rotic, Dr. Farr says. 

Also, he says he looks for a man 
who is aware of the opinions of 
others—but not guided by them un- 
duly. 

In talking with a person about his 
future with your organization, look 
for the man who has a plan to get 
ahead, Mr. Ashman says. 

When an individual says bravely, 
“T want to move ahead in the or- 
ganization,” ask him how he plans 
to do it. If he flounders and says, 
“Well, ah, by hard work,” be a little 
careful. 

Look instead for the man who 
says, “I think if we do such and 
such and I take over doing this and 
ats. 

Listen to what he says he would 
like to do in the future. It comes out 
often in just casual conversation. 
Skillful questioning can bring it out 
more fully. 

Mr. Ashman emphasizes that it is 
impossible to decide on a man’s de- 
sire to get ahead in one short inter- 
view. He also cautions that most of 
us have a tendency to seek an alter 
ego when looking for some one for 
promotion. 

Dr. Farr says the man who wants 
to get ahead sees his immediate task 
as important, but only a subgoal of 
his real ambition. 


Observation 


One of the strongest character- 
istics of a man who wants to get 
ahead, says Mr. Ashman, is what he 
calls “‘utter realism.” This, he says is 
the ability to take a cold, detached 
look at the road ahead. Such a 
person strips his mind of any sen- 
timentality, false notions about him- 
self, or others. He sees clearly where 
he wants to go and what it will take 
to get there. 

“T wouldn’t want to be in the way 
of a person with this quality,” Mr. 
Ashman says. 

“T’ve seen some men who were 
charming persons, but they could 
turn the charm on and off like a 
switch. Underneath the charm was 
a brutally realistic view of their 
careers. You could see that in their 
eyes. These are the men who will get 
ahead,” he says. 

This realism should not be con- 
fused with cockiness, since the latter 
often indicates basic insecurity. 

The man seeking success will be 
as cold and calculating in setting up 
short and long-range objectives for 
himself as the corporation is in set- 
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ting up objectives for the company. 

“After all,” says Mr. Ashman, 
“the qualities that men used to get 
ahead in the Dark Ages are the 
same qualities used today. Some- 
times they are a little more subtle, 
more civilized, but basically they 
are the same. Under a thin veneer, 
we're still savages.” 

Many minor observations will 
also help determine who wants to 
get ahead. These include such things 
as watching to see how the man in 
mind keeps the work on his desk 
flowing. Is it a steady, smooth proc- 
ess, or is he continually fussing 
with first one thing and then an- 
other? Mr. Ashman says that, as an 
industrial engineer, he could spot a 
shop with poor production usually 
by noticing how neat the men kept 
the plant. 

Grooming can give a clue to the 
ambitious man. Usually we don’t 
like to think we put too much em- 
phasis on clothes. That seems to be 
simply an artifice that doesn’t be- 
long in the hard-driving business 
world. Nevertheless, emphasis is 
placed on grooming. Since we are all 
self-promoters, Mr. Ashman says, 
the man who wants to be successful 
will try consciously or subconscious- 
ly to fit into the picture of success. 
Another, perhaps unconsciously, will 
do just the opposite. 

Without putting undue stress on 
a man’s appearance and manners, it 
is still possible to learn a great deal 
about a man through them. 


Opinions 


A final guideline is the opinion of 
others who have known the man be- 
ing considered. There are dangers to 
this, just as in every other method 
of trying to judge a man. Keep in 
mind the personality of the man 
who is giving the information. 

By talking with others about 
the man or men being considered, 
you get a hint as to his drive; by 
examining his records you get an- 
other hint; by talking with the man 
you get still more of an idea; and 
finally, by careful observation of the 
man in action, you get further clues. 

Adding all these clues together 
will give you a pretty good picture 
of the man. It won’t be infallible. 
But it will be a help in picking men 
who really want to get ahead. &ND 
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INFLATION 


Budget deficit is th. 
single factor behind 


programs will be to permit some- 
what lower prices for farm products. 


Wage inflation 


The most important pressure on 
costs and prices during the 1955-57 
period was the increase in labor 
costs at a more rapid rate than na- 
tional productivity. Thus in the 
manufacturing industries, output per 
man-hour rose by only four tenths 
of one per cent in 1956 and eight 
tenths in 1957—substantially below 
the long-term rate of gain. For the 
nonagricultural economy, the aver- 
age rise for those two years also 
averaged less than one per cent per 
year. 

In contrast, average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing industries 
rose 5.3 per cent in 1956 and 4.5 per 
cent in 1957. Inclusive of various 
nonwage benefits, the percentage in- 
creases were even larger. Substantial 
pressure on prices was created by in- 
creases in labor costs in excess of the 
lagging gains in output per man- 
hour. The increases in steel and 
aluminum prices in August reflected 
this pressure. 

The magnitude of wage inflation 
is likely to be somewhat smaller in 
the year ahead. Business recovery 
usually is conducive to greater gains 
in output per man-hour as the rise 
in employment tends to lag behind 
increasing output. There is some 
evidence that a similar pattern is 
developing during the current re- 
covery. While precise data are not 
available, the recent automobile set- 
tlement appears to have increased 
total labor costs by about four per 
cent, or less than in the 1955-57 
period. Although this rise in labor 
costs still exceeds national gains in 
output per manhour, the net rise in 
unit labor costs appears likely to be 
smaller than in recent years. Hence 
the wage inflation, while still a fac- 
tor, could be less important than it 
has been. 


The budget deficit 


The fact that the federal govern- 
ment is faced with a large increase 
in deficit financing is the most im- 
portant single factor behind our 
present fear of inflation. We prop- 
erly are concerned about the infla- 
tionary effects of a budget deficit. 

The government’s budgetary defi- 
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of inflation 


cits are among the most powerful cre- 
ators of inflation. However, it is not 
the effect of a single budget which 
is important. Rather it is the man- 
ner in which the price inflation cre- 
ated by such deficits leads to new 
increases in government expendi- 
tures and thus to bigger and bigger 
deficits as spending outpaces tax 
revenues. It is this spiral which has 


WHAT WILL 
GOVERNMENT 
SPEND? 


There’s no talk 

any more of 

$60 or $70 billion 

budgets. There’s a special 

problem in 1959. See 
“Budget battle: Keep 

lid on spending”’ 

Page 40 


created the most serious inflationary 
consequences in the past. 

A budget deficit of more than $12 
billion, such as that projected for 
the current fiscal year (July 1, 1958, 
to June 30, 1959) is a serious mat- 
ter. Such a deficit is inflationary. 
How inflationary, however, depends 
largely on how the financing of it 
affects our money supply. 

There have been only moderate 
changes in the volume of demand 
deposits and in money in circulation 
in the past two years. 


Demand Currency outside 
deposits the banks Total 
(billions of dollars) 


Aug. 1956 $104.5 $27.5 $131.9 
Aug. 1957 105.1 27.8 1329 
Aug. 1958 107.6 28.0 135.6 


Between August 1957 and August 
1958, total demand deposits and 
currency increased by only $2.7 bil- 
lion or two per cent. A smaller rise 
took place between August 1956 and 
August 1957. Thus, our money sup- 
ply has been expanding at less than 
the three per cent long-term rate. 
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However, the financing of the fed- 
eral budget deficit will inflate the 
supply of money and credit to the 
extent that new government securi- 
ties are sold to the banks. 

The present outlook is for the 
commercial banks to carry the major 
burden of this financing. 

It is not certain, however, even if 
the banks finance the entire budg- 
etary deficit, that it will result in an 
equivalent rise in. money supply. 
Much of the $8 billion increase in 
the commercial banks’ holdings of 
government securities in the year 
ending August 1958 did not result in 
larger demand deposits. However, 
total time and savings deposits in- 
creased by $10 billion during that 
period. To the extent that these gov- 
ernment securities can be sold to 
others rather than to commercial 
banks, the attending inflationary 
pressure would be reduced. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to create the 
atmosphere which will encourage 
these and other groups to buy gov- 
ernment securities. Strong measures 
to improve the federal budgetary 
picture would be among the most 
helpful in achieving this objective. 

Meanwhile, some of the danger in 
this area will be sharply reduced as 
a result of business recovery. 

The increase in the deficit pro- 
jected for the current fiscal year 
results from a decline in revenues 
($2.1 billion) and an increase in ex- 
penditures ($7.3 billion). For the 
following fiscal year, the projected 
deficit.is cut in half due largely to 
an anticipated rise in tax revenues. 
The projected large deficit, then, is 
not expected to pyramid into a still 
larger deficit in the following year 
if government spending for 1959-60 
can be restrained. 

It should be possible to curtail 
spending as a result of business re- 
covery. 

Economists usually point. out that 
it is the cash deficit or surplus which 
determines the inflationary or de- 
flationary effects of a budget. The 
cash budget includes the operations 
of the various government pension 
funds and of the social security and 
unemployment insurance funds. On 
balance, the operation of these funds 
has usually resulted in a net with- 
drawal of cash from the economy: 

Surplus or deficit 
Fiscal year Administrative 


ending June 30 budget Budget from funds 
(billions of dollars) 


Cash_ Net cash flow 


1956 $+ 16 $+ 45 $42.9 
1957 +- 1.6 + 2.1 +0.5 
1958 —28 — 15 +1.3 
1959 (est.) —12.2 —13.7 —1.5 


During the current fiscal year, in 
contrast, a net payment of cash by 
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government is anticipated so that 
the cash deficit is forecast at $13.7 
billion or $1.5 billion higher than 
the administrative deficit. 

With business. recovery, the def- 
icit in the cash budget should be 
reduced more rapidly than the def- 
icit in the administrative budget. 

An examination of the trend of 
unemployment compensation pay- 
ments shows why. 


Unemployment insurance 


January-May 
1957 1958 Change 
(millions of dollars) 
cohen $1,094.5 $1,064.6 $ 29.9 
Bey = 851.8 = 1,875.5 -+-1,023.7 


At the low point of the recession 
—the first five months of 1958— 
total unemployment benefits rose by 
more than $1 billion as compared 
with a year earlier, while tax col- 
lections fell by $30 million. 

As recovery proceeds, the unem- 
ployment benefits paid will decline 
sharply. 

At the same time, tax collections 
will rise because of greater employ- 
ment and the probability of higher 
effective tax rates in states with 
merit rating. 

The recently amended Social Se- 
curity Act provided for larger bene- 
fits but also established higher tax 
rates to go into effect in January. 
These changes are expected to put 
the system on a self-sustaining basis. 
This will also act to reduce the cash 
deficit. 

Thus various funds should pro- 
vide a moderate deflationary influ- 
ence instead of adding to the in- 
flationary pressure as at present. 

Business recovery through its 
favorable impact on tax revenues 
and upon the net flow of cash into 
the unemployment insurance and 
other funds also should act to mod- 
erate the threat of inflation rather 
than to increase it. It is vital, how- 
ever, that new government spending 
programs be limited and that old 
programs be reviewed and pruned 
to wipe out the deficit. It will make 
little economic sense if full recovery 
does not bring about a budgetary 
surplus. 

As for other types of government 
action, both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration have shown awareness 
of the inflation problem. 

Congress’ unwillingness to reduce 
taxes last year indicated its concern 
over budgetary deficits. 

The President’s veto of several 
measures involving larger govern- 
ment spending and the order to cut 
back federal personnel by two per 
cent indicate that the Administra- 


-5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ p 9 g 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. 
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new address... 
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of time. Then Nation’s 
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without interruption. 


A simple way to do it: 
just tear the address label 
off this magazine and 
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address and postal 
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Washington 6, D.C. 
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TACHOGRAPH graphically 


reports starts, length of stops, speeds traveled 


Do you know how much time your drivers lose by fighting congested 
traffic? Do you know how much time is lost by long waits at scheduled 
stops? By installing Tachographs you can improve your routing and 


scheduling. Tachograph charts give you graphic records of every trip. It’s BF 


like having a “*phantom supervisor” on each run—to help cut wasted time. 


Chart placed inside the Tachograph automatically produces a graphic 
record of time of operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances 


traveled. 


Mail coupon for details on how TACHOGRAPHS can help improve 
your fleet operation. 
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INFLATION 


continued 


Public awareness 
of inflation may 


help stop it 


tion realizes the need for economy. 
The fact that the rise in expendi- 
tures stems largely from activities 
not directly related to defense or to 
combating the recession indicates 
that there is room for cutting the 
$80 billion projected spending. Gov- 
ernment spending can and must be 
cut. 

There is certainly no reason for 
complacency over the federal budg- 
etary situation. Nor should we 
ignore the difficulties of control. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
already given notice that it will use 
its powers to curb price inflation. 
Early in August, margin require- 
ments on security loans were raised 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent. In 
October came a further raise to 90 
per cent. There also have been two 
increases in the discount rate—from 
134 per cent to two per cent, and 
then to 21% per cent. A year earlier 
the discount rate was 314 per cent 
so that these are only mild steps. 
The Federal Reserve, as part of its 
easy money policy starting in No- 
vember 1957, had built up excess 
reserves at the member banks to 
about $600 million as compared 
with a net deficiency of reserves of 
about $500 million before that time. 
Now, as part of the tightening-up 
process, this situation has been re- 
versed. Excess reserves have been 
almost wiped out. Just as the Fed- 
eral Reserve indicated early in the 
recession that it would act to make 
credit more abundant, so it has now 
indicated early in recovery that it 
will act to tighten credit. 

Many have pointed out that this 
creates difficulty in marketing gov- 
ernment bonds. They have also 
pointed out that monetary policy 
alone cannot curb price inflation, as 
we have seen in the past. 

This is all true. But it seems 
equally true that we must develop 
a growing public awareness of the 
dangers that are inherent in infla- 
tion, whether it be fiscal, monetary 
or wage. 

The national objective of a high 
level employment economy must be 
supplemented by a national objec- 
tive to take vigorous action against 
inflation. END 
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START OF 
MANY A 
PROFITABLE 
SALE 


...a Long Distance telephone call 


You reach for the phone. In scconds you're there. | That’s what makes Long Distance the profitable 
You arrange an appointment, maybe get the order _ Sales tool it is. 


right on the spot. : 4 
" . Anchor Plastics Company, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
The important thing is: you’ve made the contact, used telephone calls costing just $16.30 to produce $5074 
kept in touch, and stayed competitive. worth of orders in one month. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 
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LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 











) Tolou malic 
THE PATH TO 
DESPOTISM 


FREEDOM OFTEN APPEARS to be more desir- 
able as a concept than as an actuality. 

Men who have it begrudge the effort that 
maintaining it requires. One group, then anoth- 
er, asks government to assure its security. Each 
time government heeds the request freedom 
diminishes because the only way to legislate 
personal security is to prohibit risks. 

Inevitably the prohibitions are more and the 
security is less than anticipated. The ponderous 
machinery of government cannot grip effective- 
ly the petty problems of individuals 

Wasteful fumbling results. 

So it has been with us. 

For 30 years the rights of the federal govern- 
ment have been expanding. The rights of citi- 
zens have decreased. Down this path free na- 
tions before us have drifted back to despotism. 

Chief Justice of the United States Earl 
Warren seems inclined to hasten our progress 
in this direction. He told a western audience: 

“We hear a great deal these days about the 
relationship of the federal government to the 
state governments and in some parts of the 
country the cry is being heard that the federal 
government is infringing upon what is known 
as states’ rights. 

“There may have been times in our history 
when the federal government became too deep- 
ly involved in matters that were the proper 
prerogatives of the states but in my opinion 
this has generally happened only when the 
states themselves have failed to meet the needs 
of the people. 

“When the state governments fail to satisfy 
the needs of the people, the people appeal to 
the federal government.” 

In offering this gratuitous opinion the Chief 


Justice has given his support to a principle 
which, if adopted by Congress and the Admin- 
istration, would mean loss of all public and 
fiscal control of government. 

State governments cannot easily avoid doing 
what a majority of their people want and are 
willing to pay for. 

But what people need is a matter of some- 
body’s opinion, whim, or prejudice. Undoubt- 
edly people in every state need something- 
though not necessarily the same thing—nor 
would all the people in the state agree that 
any given need should remain unsatisfied if 
others were met. Who among us would risk 
the political consequences of deciding between 
them? 

Who, again, would dare raise the question 
of costs, once we accept that the federal govern- 
ment’s duty is to meet human needs? If that is 
to be the goal, then we must commit our- 
selves to provide the maximum benefit at what- 
ever price. 

The resulting fiscal strain would be unlikely 
to serve the ends that the Chief Justice sees 
as paramount today. 

“Today we are in a great competition with 
the Soviet Union,” he said, “‘seeking to demon- 
strate to the millions of uncommitted peoples 
all over the world that the new democratic 
society affords a greater measure of human 
welfare than the totalitarian systems estab- 
lished in the name of communism.” 

It may be time to remind the Chief Justice 
that a serious objection to “the totalitarian 
systems established in the name of commu- 
nism” is that they permit men in high positions 
to decide what will advance the public good 
whether the people want it or not. 
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